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COVER STORY 


The revelations about physical and sex- 
ual abuse of young boys by Roman 
Catholic priests in Newfoundland have 
also exposed details of a coverup that 


went on for years. PAGE 14 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


The latest wave of high tech medicine is 
colliding with cost-conscious bureaucrats 
and others who question its effectiveness. 
The second installment of a three-part 
series, Vital Signs, examines the pros and 
cons. PAGE 20 
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TRAVEL AND CONVENTIONS 


Corporate retreats to plan the future 
uninterrupted, an update from P.E.I. 
business travellers on improved air ser- 
vice, the challenge of entertaining conven- 
tioneers and weekend getaway country in 
New Brunswick round out our feature 
PAGE 23 


section this month. 


FOOD 


What started out as a cooking lesson for 
a neighbor, turned into a professional 
career for Jayesh Popat and two books 
on the subtleties of Indian cooking. 
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PUBLISHER’S LETTER 
Leaving with a return ticket 


ing about the two-way traffic we have 

between the Maritimes and New- 
foundland, and the rest of the world. The 
exchanges are not nearly as simple as in 
days when people talked about going 
down the road. 

I spent a day recently driving from 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. to Halifax, N.S. via 
the Caribou ferry with Clyde Rose, the 
publisher of Breakwater Books in New- 
foundland. Clyde publishes school text- 
books, novels, guidebooks and a wide 
range of titles which reflect his interest 
in Newfoundland life and culture. At the 
same time he’s become very active 
internationally, buying and selling rights 
for books from publishers in many 
different countries. 

This summer he was excited about an 
international bird book project he was 
doing with publishers drawn from several 
countries. Foreign publishers don’t look 
askance at Clyde because he’s based in 
St. John’s rather than Toronto; for them, 
he’s a Canadian publisher because he sells 
to the Canadian market from the place 
where he’s based. 

Talking with Clyde, there was no 
_ doubt at all that here is a Newfoundlander 
who is perfectly comfortable at home or 
in Japan or in Scandinavia. He deals with 
the world and he does so as a Newfound- 
lander and a Canadian. 

Much the same can be said about 
the extraordinary author, artist and book 
packager Marc Gallant from the Island 
who I bumped into with Clyde and my 
wife Carolyn MacGregor in August. 
Marc is busy in the international world, 
developing projects like a wonderful and 
amusing book he published a couple of 
years ago on Dick and Jane — the same 
Dick and Jane many of us read about in 
school readers in the 40s and ’SOs. 
Marc’s book is about Dick and Jane 
grown up, what happened to them and 
what happened to their dog Spot. 

His latest project revolves around 
cows: books about cows, illustrations of 
cows, and even the regalia that accom- 
pany a Charlottetown ice cream parlour 
called Cows featuring sweatshirts with 
their name on the front and Marc’s 
humorous illustrations on the back. 
Somehow Marc sustains himself in 
various corners of the world most of the 
year but contrives to get back to the Island 
in the summer. He seems too engaged 
with projects that are Island-related to 
consider him someone who has left the 
region, even though he doesn’t really 
spend a lot of time here in the course 
of a year. 

And then there are the adventures I’ve 


: n the last few weeks I’ve been think- 
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been hearing about of some young people 
from here, including Carolyn’s daughter 
Wendy and son Bill, who found them- 
selves in Japan and Papua New Guinea 
this summer. This all seemed to come 
about more or less by accident when one 
of them decided to visit a friend living in 
Japan after graduating from university. 

A chance series of events led Wendy 
to get involved in organizing outward- 
bound style adventures for Japanese 
business people. Since there aren’t a lot 
of young people with outward-bound 
training who are fluent in English in 
Japan, she recruited other young Mari- 
timers to join her on courses in 
mountainous areas of Japan and further 
afield, including Papua New Guinea. 

No one involved found it extra- 
ordinary that these people would be 
busily pursuing this kind of work in 
Japan, encountering Japanese society in 
a real and intense way not experienced by 
that many westerners even today. And I’m 
sure they’ll be back here before long and 
they'll find some way of using the 
knowledge of Japan and the Japanese that 
this experience will give them. 

Finally there’s the experience of a 
good friend who’s been running his 
company in Halifax for half a dozen years 
now, and who’s just about to make a move 
from here to Toronto because that’s where 
the action turns out to be for his line of 
work at present. 

This is not the departure of someone 
who’s decided that Toronto’s the only 
place in Canada to be, the way it was for 
so many of us in the ’50s and ’60s. This 
is the move of an executive who must 
choose the most strategic spot for his 
work at a particular time, the same way 
that hockey players move from one city 
to another for the sake of the teams they 
can play for and for career advancement. 
It’s a move along a road where there’s 
two-way traffic now, a lot of it, as people 
from Atlantic Canada work out ways of 
relating to the rest of Canada and the rest 
of the world. 

These personal experiences and these 
people I know have underlined for me 
how outdated the perception of the brain 
drain is, how much has changed for 
Maritimers and Newfoundlanders today 
who maintain their connection and their 
role here. There are all kinds of ways that 
they have found to engage with the rest 
of the world without abandoning this part 
of Canada forever. They’re not going 
down the road the way people used to. 
Now when Atlantic Canadians leave 
home these days, it’s usually with a return 
ticket in hand. 


— James Lorimer 


The Wonders of 
The Wool Duvet 


A lifetime of unsurpassed sleeping 
awaits you under our unique duvet 
made from specially woven wool. 
Call or write for our free brochure 
telling the story 

of The Island ba 

Shepherd Wool oy 

Duvet. 


Island Shepherd, 
Head of Hillsborough, 
P.E.|., Canada 
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Give 
UNICEF 
gifts and 
cards 
year-round 
and help a child 


Contact: 


UNICEF Nova Scotia 
1217 Barrington Street 
Halifax, N.S. B3J 1¥2 


Telephone (902) 422-6000 ag 
Or call toll-free 1-800-268-6364 (CSR 
SF 


(Operator 509) 


The 
Queen Anne Inn 


Annapolis Royal, 
Nova Scotia 


A most distinguished restored 
Victorian mansion in Canada’s 
birthplace, Annapolis Royal. 

A large entrance hall furnished in 
oak, ash and walnut leads to ten 
guest rooms decorated with period 
furnishings. Each room has its own 
private bath. 

Each day begins with a full 
complimentary breakfast and ends 
with the setting of the sun on the 
beautiful Annapolis River. 
Innkeeper: Leslie J. Langille 
494 Upper St. George Street 
P. O. Box 218 


Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia 
CANADA BOS 1A0 


(902) 532-7850 
OPEN YEAR ROUND 


More than one side to a story 

I read with great interest New protests 
against genocide of a native people 
(July 89) which discussed Innu protests 
against low level flying in Labrador. Per- 
haps you will allow me to correct an error 
in the article and to offer additional infor- 
mation that may interest your readers. 

The article states that the Canadian 
Public Health Association (CPHA) sug- 
gested that the government “seriously 
consider recommending a total ban on 
low level flying.” In fact, the report states 
that such a recommendation was consid- 
ered and rejected “‘because of the adverse 
economic, social and related health effects 
to the people of the Goose Bay area’ that 
such a ban would produce. The actual 
recommendation of the CPHA report on 
this topic is “that an increase in present 
level of frequency of low-level flights not 
be undertaken until the FEARO (Federal 
Environmental Assessment and Review 
Office) environmental studies are com- 
pleted.” The minister of national defence 
did limit the number of flights for 1989 
to approximately the same number as 
were flown in 1988. 

Elsewhere, your article seems to 
imply that 9,000 nomadic Innu are 
imperiled by low-level flying. This is 
certainly the impression the Innu like to 


FEEDBACK 


create but it is simply not so. The low- 
level training area is 100,000 square 
kilometres in size — an area larger than 
Belgium, The Netherlands and Luxem- 
burg combined. Within that area there 
is not a single permanent settlement — 
Innu or otherwise. Seldom, if ever, would 
there be more than 2,000 people in the 
area at one time and few of them would 
remain for more than one or two months. 
When the Innu wish to establish tempo- 
rary camps in the area, they are flown to 
their selected site at government expense 
and are picked up again when they are 
ready to leave. 

While they are in the area, the military 
attempt to route their aircraft away from 
the encampments and are generally 
successful. However, the Innu have 
repeatedly refused to notify the military 
about their travel plans and occasional 
unintentional overflights do sometimes 
occur. 

Environmental and social issues are 
of great concern at Goose Bay. To ensure 
that all possible adverse impacts of low 
level flying are identified and where 
possible eliminated, the Department of 
National Defence has commissioned one 
of the largest environmental impact 
studies undertaken in Canada. The study 
is now complete and is being translated 


into four native languages so that the 
people most directly concerned may read 
and understand it. The study, conducted 
by independent experts, will be subject to 
a rigorous period of review and public 
hearings before any decision will be made. 


C.D. Young 

Manager 

Goose Bay Management Office 
National Defence Headquarters 
Ottawa, Ont. 


McKenna pays lip service 

Atlantic Insight’s publisher recently 
lamented that, although Atlantic Cana- 
dians have no identity problem them- 


selves, the rest of Canada doesn’t know 
us or at least has a warped perspective 
— Boosting investor confidence (July’89). 
In addition, Premier McKenna was por- 
trayed as someone “on the right track’’ 
— someone who knows the region, favors 
self-reliance and seeks to create a new 
image for this region. 
Yet in June, Premier McKenna gave 
a $250,000 (publicly tendered?) contract 
to a New York-based marketing company 
to tell us who we are. 
Did I miss something, or did someone 
wander off the track? 
Stewart Hyson 
Saint John, N.B. 


The new Ramada Mariner Hotel is Sydney’s 
premier downtown hotel. We’re located adjacent 
to City Hall, steps to the commercial district and 
close by the Centre 200 convention facility. 


Each of our 152 rooms and suites enjoy a spec- 
tacular view of the harbour and feature all the 
amenities expected of a first class hotel. Our 
Ramada offers a terrific choice of dining options. 
Cinnamon’s Cafe provides delicious all-day 
dining and our dining room, ‘Des Barres’, offers 
superb seafood and continental cuisine, 
overlooking the harbour. Afterwards, relax in 
the Pelican Lounge. 


Large or small, all meetings are important at 
Ramada. Choose from a selection of versatile 
meeting rooms. And our recreational facilities 
will help refresh you after a busy day. 


For business, Ramada gives you a good deal more. 


RAMADA 
MARINER HOTEL SYDNEY 


300 Esplanade, 
Sydney, Nova Scotia 
(902) 562-7500 

Fax (902) 562-3023 
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Now is the time to tell her again. 


Birks has the perfect way to say “our love is here to stay”... 


softly, but so very clearly. 

We have a unique selection of 14-karat anniversary bands, 
set with diamonds, in traditional and contemporary style. 
Choose one today, and say how very right you both were, all 
those years ago. 


Double row, $4200. 5-stone, $4425. 7-stone, $2150. 
With “radiant-cut” diamonds, $4750. 


Great moments come out of the blue. “ 


BIRKS % 
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Fish farm fiasco leaves 


local businesspeople angry 


Creditors who supplied a fish farm in Prince Edward Island 
wish the owners had put their money where their mouths were 


by David White 

hen the Marine Harvesting 

International fish farm opened in 

Georgetown, P.E.I., in June ’88, 

it was billed as the “largest and most tech- 

nologically advanced” farm of its kind in 

the world. Six months later the fish farm 

was in receivership, leaving in its wake 

over 30,000 live trout and a list of angry 
creditors. : 

“The whole thing made me sick for 
six months,’ says Mary Vandenbroek of 
Cardigan Feed Services, a company that 
supplied the farm with fish food and is 
owed more than $20,000. “I’m just dis- 
gusted with the system.” 

Most of the creditors are upset with 
the provincial government’s role in the 
farm’s establishment. While the province 
didn’t invest much of its own money in 
the venture, they made it clear to Island 
companies it was a good idea to support 
the Georgetown fish farm. 

“That was the impression we got from 
Leonce Bernard [then provincial industry 
minister], says Lyman Nicholson, 
owner of Nicholson’s Hardware in 
Georgetown. “‘He had statements in the 
newspaper saying what a great asset the 
farm would be to the town, giving the 
impression the government was fully 
behind it.” 

Roy Creed of Creed’s Petroleum in 
Charlottetown agrees. “The provincial 
government said it would be the best thing 
to ever happen to Georgetown.” 

The Georgetown fish farm was a joint 
venture between Canadian and Norwe- 
gian investors. The plant was designed 
and built by Seaspring Farms of Norway, 
a company with major investments in 
Marine Harvesting Ltd., an Island-based 
firm. Under the building agreement, 
Seaspring would turn ownership of the 
fish farm over to Marine Harvesting, but 
continue to operate the plant. 

Problems started at the plant when the 
relationship between Marine Harvesting 
officials and Seaspring soured. Although 
the reasons were never made public, the 
rumor was that the Norwegian group 
expected their fish to grow faster. Marine 
Harvesting responded that Seaspring’s 
technology wasn’t good enough to speed 
up production. Marine Harvesting ended 
up assuming control of the fish farm and 
the change in ownership left some busi- 
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nesses with unpaid bills. They had 
extended credit to Seaspring Farms and 
when Marine Harvesting took over, as 
new owners they weren’t legally respon- 
sible for old debts. The local creditors 
were told they wouldn’t be paid. _ 
““Seaspring were the ones that clipped 
me,’ says Nicholson. “The transfer from 
Seaspring to Marine Harvesting cost me 
$2,878.’ Nicholson says he was sent a 
letter by Seaspring “guaranteeing every- 
one would be paid while they transferred 
to Marine Harvesting.’ The fish farm 


continued to operate under Marine 
Harvesting control, but it wasn’t long 
before the debt load was too large for the 
company to carry. Touche Ross and 
Company was appointed receiver in 
December, 1988. 

At the time, Seaspring Farms presi- 
dent Olav Dyrkton admitted to Atlantic 
Aquaculture magazine (now Atlantic Fish 
Farming) that his company owed about 
$400,000, but couldn’t pay because the 
$1.2 million in preferred shares it received 
from Marine Harvesting as part of the 
takeover couldn’t be redeemed. Others 
say the amount owed to unsecured cred- 
itors is more than $600,000. 

Early this year the receivers sold the 
fish farm to a group of businesspeople 
from Boston, who renamed it Interna- 
tional Marine Fisheries Limited. Their 
purchase price of $1.4 million for a plant 
valued at approximately $5 million was 
a great deal for the new owners. The offer 
was approved by the P.E.I. Supreme 


Lyman Nicholson says government endorsement gave businesses a false sense of security 


Court and other than payment of a large 
loan from the Royal Bank, the terms of 
the new arrangement contained no pay- 
ments to unsecured creditors. 

Seaspring Farms tried to buy the farm 
back through the court for $3 million, 
which included some payments for the 
unsecured creditors. But the offer, 
supported by most creditors, was rejected 
because it didn’t comply with the terms 
of sale set by Touche Ross. The receiver 
had wanted a deposit cheque good for five 
per cent of the offered price. 

Unsecured creditors aren’t sure where 
they should turn. Lionel Lowther, an 
electrical contractor, had launched an 
appeal of the sale on behalf of 19 other 
unsecured creditors. He believed the sale 
of the farm should include returns on 
some cf the creditors’ investments. But he 
later dropped his appeal and the creditors 
are wondering what to do next. 

The creditors are still upset with 
government reluctance to do anything. 
The provincial government’s Standing 
Committee on the Fishery looked into the 


sale, but Premier Joe Ghiz called a spring 
election, which led to the committee 
disbanding. 

The election call also stalled a pro- 
vincial act that would have led to some 
form of protection for smaller creditors. 
The Personal Property Security Act, 
drawn up by the Department of Justice to 
protect the interest of suppliers, had gone 
to committee but fell off the order paper 
when the Provincial Legislature closed. 

Businesses who are owed money from 
work and supplies at the Georgetown fish 
farm are bitter over the whole affair. 
Some are still dealing with the fish farm 
under its new ownership, but they are 
cautious about letting credit accumulate. 
Nicholson says they “feel they were 
misled’’ by the farm’s owners and sup- 
porters. “It seems as though no one has 
any interest in protecting small investors.” 

Vandenbroek agrees. ““The only thing 
I can say is that nobody has done anything 
to make sure it doesn’t happen again.’ & 
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EMPEREAU 


WHEN A CARPET BECOMES A CLASSIC 


The luxury of Empereau carpet is 
legendary. 


In fact, two decades of consistent 
popularity have confirmed its 
status as a classic among 
residential carpets. 


The Classic Look Of Wool 


To capture the essence of natural 
beauty, Empereau is crafted from 
a unique blend of acrylic fibres 
that gives Empereau a warm 
lustre so inviting...and so natural 
in appearance. These fibres repel 
liquid spills and static while 
boasting a softness to which only 
real wool can compare. 


Revel in the pattern -two tones of 
one colour so skillfully arranged 
their interplay creates a subtle 
crushed velvet effect. To conceal 
soil and footpaths...beautifully! 


Classic Woven Construction 


Crossley makes each Empereau 
carpet the way fine carpet was 
first made. By weaving. 


Beneath its intriguingly stepped 
texture...deep within its thick 
pile...here lies the source of 
Empereau’s hidden strength. A 
regular pattern of uncut loops 
that delivers important vertical 
support for the longer cut pile. 


EMPEREAU IS AVAILABLE AT THESE FINE DEALERS: 


CHARLIE JOE’S FURNITURE 
J.A. McLEAN FLOORING INC. 
M.P. CROWELL LTD. 


T.K.S CARPET FACTORY OUTLET 
ARGO FLOORING LTD. . 
MANORHOUSE FLOORING LTD. 
B&D CARPETS 


SYDNEY 
STELLARTON 
TRURO 
DARTMOUTH 
DARTMOUTH 
HALIFAX 
MIDDLETON 


The use of uncut loops also gives 
Empereau’s eye-catching style an 
added richness and movement. 


And helps keep Empereau’s new 
look...longer. 


Combine the natural beauty of 
the most wool-like acrylic fibres 
with the most proven method of 
carpet construction. And the 
result is Empereau. 


(902) 539-4832 
(902) 755-1290 
(902) 895-6333 
(902) 469-5191 
(902) 469-4970 
(902) 423-7373 
(902) 825-4522 
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Residents on opposite sides 


of Petitcodiac River/ Lake 


People who live on and near the Petitcodiac River agree the 
causeway has killed the river, but they don’t agree on the cure 


by Ron Shaw 
ary Griffin’s house on the outskirts 
of Riverview, N.B., overlooks the 
Petitcodiac River from a high bank. 
Every day he looks at the dying river, 
painfully aware of its rich past as a gener- 
ator of marine life, and its potential for 
re-birth. “It’s a crime against this genera- 
tion, and generations to come,” says 
Griffin who is a full-time computer 
hardware specialist and an active en- 
vironmentalist in his community. 

The river is, indirectly, a victim of the 
automobile. It began to die 20 years ago 
when a causeway was built across it to 
handle growing traffic between Riverview 
and Moncton. Before it was built, the 


gates at one end formed a dam that 
created an artificial body of water, Lake 
Petitcodiac. The gates were initially only 
opened at low tide, and then only to keep 
the lake from overflowing its banks. 
Over the years fish species that once 
swarmed through the river system far 
above and below the new causeway began 
fading away. Gasperaux, shad, striped 
bass, sea trout, and Atlantic salmon either 
disappeared or were only found in small 
numbers. Commercial fishermen down 
river began hanging up their nets. And the 
river was once host to a very rare, small, 
mollusc, the dwarf wedge mussel. After 
the construction of the causeway, it disap- 
peared. Griffin says we can’t afford to 


The causeway was built to handle increased traffic between Moncton and Riverview, N.B. 


river was wide, sometimes flooding 
waterfront streets in both Moncton and 
Riverview. At high tide it was a navigable 
river, big enough for bulk delivery of 
heating oil and gas at the waterfront, and 
able to support a shipbuilding industry in 
the 19th century. 

In the 20th century, the river’s tidal 
bore became a tourist attraction. At low 
tide, a stream meandered to the Bay of 
Fundy through mud flats more than 
half a mile wide. Twice a day the roar of 
the rushing water could be heard before 
it could be seen. The bore, a four foot 
high wall of water, would sweep upstream 
through the mud flats. At high tide, 
the Petitcodiac was a mighty river, 3,400 
feet wide. 

Now, it’s a trickle. The channel is 145 
feet wide. The causeway and the sluice 
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take risks with the irreplaceable. ““That 
dwarf wedge mussel, or other creatures 
like it — what are we throwing away?” 

In the spring of 1988, after much 
pressure from the New Brunswick Wild- 
life Federation, the provincial Environ- 
ment Department conducted an experi- 
ment to get salmon smolts upstream. The 
sluice gates in the causeway were opened 
up for several weeks to allow the tide to 
run free both ways. Griffin said the result 
was beyond expectations. ““There were 
fish in areas that hadn’t seen fish for 20 
years. And when I say fish I mean shad, 
gasperaux, striped bass and sea trout. It’s 
not only the Atlantic salmon we’re 
concerned about, it’s the whole ecosystem 
in the river.” The tidal bore quickly began 
returning to its former glory. 

Because of this and because of tour- 
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ism, Griffin wants the gates open all the 
time. He quotes from a long list of statis- 
tics to support his contention tourists are 
most eager to see what he calls “‘quality 
natural attractions.’ He says visits to 
nearby Hopewell Cape to see the flower- 
pot rock formations and the interaction 
with the tides are up 20 per cent. 

The gates were opened again for 
several weeks last fall and that’s when the 
trouble started. Some property owners 
were outraged because they weren't 
consulted. Eventually a compromise was 
struck and this spring the gates were only 
opened to let the tide out, and closed to 
keep it from rolling back. Griffin says the 
compromise defeats the purpose. 

But more than 200 hundred people 
live around Lake Petitcodiac and some of 
them, like Victor McLaughlin, look at 
things very differently than Griffin. 
McLaughlin, the registrar of the College 
of Physicians and Surgeons of New 
Brunswick, plans to live on the shores of 
Lake Petitcodiac for the rest of his life and 
says he isn’t concerned about property 
values. He believes opening or removing 
the sluice gates on the causeway will 
create new environmental problems 
instead of solving old ones. 

He believes the lake is becoming 
polluted. Samples taken by the provincial 
Health Department show fecal coliform 
levels were very high while the gates were 
open and lower when the gates were 
closed. But, he worries the studies are 
incomplete because no tests were done 
before the lake was drained. Griffin points 
to a provincial environment department 
study that insists opening the gates would 
not make any long-term difference in 
pollution levels. 

McLaughlin has recreational concerns 
as well. He insists opening the gates over 
the last year and a half has resulted in 
three or four inches of ooze on the bottom 
of the lake, causing problems for water- 
skiers and windsurfers. The annual 
draining of the lake will also make it 
vulnerable to weed-growth, eventually 
making recreational boating out of the 
question. He says he wouldn’t mind an 
annual gate opening if it meant the return 
of salmon, but while the recent experi- 
ment brought back some species there 
was no salmon or any other sport fish. 

He accuses the people who want to 
turn the Petitcodiac back into a tidal 
estuary of having tunnel vision. ‘The 
environment is a bigger picture than a few 
fish species. It’s also water fowl. Every 
year since we have lived here we have 
seen ducks near our property. Last year, 
and this year, we haven’t seen any.” 

He insists the gate opening experiment 
is badly designed, with no clear goals. 
“What is going to be the measure of 
whether or not the project has been a suc- 
cess or failure? The number of salmon 
that return? Economic impact?”’ 
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NOVA SCOTIA 


Official selection process 


long way from satisfactory 


While opposition parties finally had a say in choosing the 
ombudsman, questions remain about the choice and the process 


by Valerie Mansour 

he office of the ombudsman is 
where citizens take their grievances 
against government, but in Nova 
Scotia the office itself attracts more atten- 
tion than the decisions it makes. The 
provincial cabinet, according to legisla- 
tion passed in 1970 when the office was 
established by the then-Liberal govern- 
ment, appoints its own watchdog — the 
only province in Canada to do so. And 
despite input from the two other party 
leaders, the appointment of yet another 
former university president was greeted 
with further cynicism and questions about 
whether the government was again en- 
suring that its interests were protected. 

Guy MacLean, former president of 
Mount Allison University in Sackville, 
N.B. is the third ex-university president 
to operate the ombudsman’s office, 
following Harry Smith from the Univer- 
sity of King’s College and Andrew 
MacKay from Dalhousie. The only 
ombudsman who wasn’t a university 
president was a defeated Conservative 
MLA, William Campbell, who was 
appointed in 1982. 

The first three ombudsmen were 
government appointees. This year for the 
first time, after years of nagging from the 
New Democratic Party, the government 
agreed to an open competition. The 
position was advertised and the salary 
increased to attract quality candidates. 
The premier agreed to consult the other 
two party leaders but according to NDP 
leader Alexa McDonough, arranging 
meetings to ensure input from everyone 
was difficult. Both she and Liberal leader 
Vince MacLean feel strongly that the 
effort at collaboration failed. 

And while MacLean is reluctant to 
criticize the final choice, he is not pleased 
with how it came about. He says the 
decision should be made by an established 
all-party committee of the legislature, not 
just by the leaders. “It was the most 
archaic selection process we could have 
gone through,” says MacLean. McDon- 
ough is more blunt and accuses Premier 
Buchanan of ensuring his choice was 
appointed. “It was clear the premier had 
already handpicked from the old boys’ 
network,’ says McDonough. ““That was 
borne out despite our efforts.” 

McDonough was quick to criticize the 


choice when it was announced in June. 
“Guy MacLean is a distinguished Nova 
Scotian and an able university adminis- 
trator,’ she said. ‘““There are many posi- 
tions for which he is ideally qualified, but 
the ombudsman is not one of them.” She 
added that MacLean’s candidacy was 
received five weeks after the application 
deadline. 

McDonough is especially disap- 
pointed because of the three other short- 
listed candidates, one was a woman and 
one a black Nova Scotian. She says the 
government missed an opportunity to 
show its commitment to affirmative 


action. ““But even based completely on 
merit, on straight competition, they were 
both more qualified.” 


Guy MacLean: ombudsman not an advocate 


The three other candidates who made 
the short list after 40 applicants were 
reviewed, were consumer rights advocate 
Dorothy Grant, constitutional lawyer 
Wayne MacKay and Gordon Earle, former 
Nova Scotia assistant ombudsman who is 
now serving his second term as the Mani- 
toba government’s ombudsman. Earle had 
been the assistant ombudsman here for 10 
years but left in 1982 when he was over- 
looked for the ombudsman job. 

At the crux of the issue is the percep- 
tion of what the ombudsman should be 
doing. To some, like McDonough, the job 


is that of an investigator and advocate for 
people who are getting the bureaucratic 
runaround from government. Guy 
MacLean doesn’t see it that way. “I 
wouldn’t want myself to be delving into 
the cases,” says MacLean. “I would know 
what was going on. But I'd be in a posi- 
tion for an overview.’ 

MacLean says people have other 
avenues to solve their problems and 
doesn’t see the office in an advocacy role. 
“The tradition is elected representatives 
deal with problems of constituents.’ He 
says his major goal is to increase the 
profile and availability of the office, 
especially outside Halifax. Despite the 
lack of public profile, it is well used. 
According to the 1985 annual report, the 
most recent one issued, the office re- 
ceived 591 formal complaints and 422 
informal ones. Gerry DeYoung, the 
office’s investigator who was acting 
ombudsman for a year until MacLean 
started September 1, says this pace 
continued last. year with 1,400 
complaints. 

Although the act stipulates an annual 
report each year, DeYoung says Andrew 
MacKay was too busy to issue one since 
he became chairperson of the provincial 
AIDS task force six months after taking 
the ombudsman job. He added that by the 
spring sitting of the legislature the office 
would produce a report covering the 
missing years. 

Most complaints that hit the ombuds- 
man’s office are about community 
services, ranging from family benefits’ 
grievances to custody complaints. Several 
complaints are about the Department of 
Transportation and about Workers Com- 
pensation. As an example of the cases that 
come their way, DeYoung tells of a group 
of individuals who complained about a 
private trade school that wasn’t offering 
what it had advertised. There were even- 
tually changes to the Act approving trade 
schools and the students were reimbursed 
their tuition. | 

But DeYoung says it’s not easy to deal 
with every complaint they’re handed. 
‘“We’re underfunded and understaffed,’ 
he says. For the last year, the office has 
operated with DeYoung, two support staff 
and one casual. The position of assistant 
ombudsman has not been filled since 
Earle left in 1982. The office has never 
been a high priority with the government. 
The province pays $54,000 to the 
ombudsman, the lowest ombudsman 
salary in the country. 

In a local media interview early this 
year, the Manitoba ombudsman com- 
mented that the Manitoba office has 12 
staff members including six investigators. 
“The office of the ombudsman will be 
only as effective as the politicians let it 
be. You can’t do a proper job if you’re not 
given the resources to do it,’ Earle was 
quoted as saying. Ree 
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Stiff warning issued due to 


lack of local programming 


Newfoundland media tycoon Geoff Stirling thinks he’s doing a 
good job with his TV station but CRTC officials disagree 


by David Moores 

G eoff Stirling doesn’t like bureau- 
crats, especially ones who try to tell 

him how to run his television sta- 

tion. But now the flamboyant entrepreneur 
finds himself under orders from a govern- 
ment agency to beef up local program- 
ming on his station, NTV, or risk losing 
his broadcasting licence altogether. The 
Canadian Radio-Television and Telecom- 
munications Commission (CRTC) has 
given Stirling until April, 1990 to satisfy 
its standards for more locally-produced 
shows. The edict has left Newfoundland’s 
oldest and most popular TV station 
scrambling for affordable local content. 

In May, after scrutinizing the station’s 
books and testimony from last Decem- 
ber’s public hearings, the CRTC board 
decided to renew NTV’s licence for only 
11 months, instead of the customary five 
years. Any further renewal depends on 
NTV living up to a number of CRTC 
regulations. 

Prime among the CRTC’s complaints 
is the lack of local coverage on NTV. Last 
spring the station was broadcasting nine 
hours and 25 minutes of local program- 
ming a week, and, in fact, had asked the 
CRIC’s permission to decrease that to 
nine hours. But now the CRITIC has 
ordered NTV to bring the total up to a 
minimum of 11 hours and 30 minutes. 
And that doesn’t include the six docu- 
mentary or sports specials NTV now has 
to produce. 

There is also a tightening up of what 
the CRIC considers acceptable program- 
ming. ““We have never before heard of a 
situation where a TV licensee was simul- 
casting a radio show,’ says Beatrice 
Baker, a CRTC information officer. The 
show in question, Jigg’s Breakfast was a 
production of CHOZ, an FM radio 
station also owned by Stirling. “I think 
you would have to consider that that’s 
fairly extreme,’ says Baker. “It’s difficult 
even to consider that as television pro- 
gramming.” 

Included in the CRTC demands was 
an order for station management to 
provide complete master tapes of each 
day’s broadcasts. They have to improve 
their signal to certain areas. They have to 
more closely monitor their advertising to 
children. And by April, they must provide 
the CRTC with a complete five-year plan. 
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The reaction was classic Stirling. He 
took to the airwaves in the early hours on 
Sunday, July 2, to decry the CRTC’s deci- 
sion and to threaten to sell the station. 

A few days later he changed tack, 
saying he would rather dismantle the 
whole operation than sell it. He told 
The Sunday Express reporter Geoff 
Meeker that the CRTC decision was ridic- 
ulous. ‘““The ratings have just come out 
and we are far and away number 
one. . .Well, I’m not number one because 
I’m giving bad service.” He charged that 
the CRIC was dominated by political 
appointees who favored the rival CBC and 
who didn’t understand either the eco- 
nomics or the geography of broadcasting 
in Newfoundland. 


CRTC says NTV’s local content is too low 


Certainly Newfoundland is hardly a 
broadcaster’s dream. The island alone 
(NTV’s signal doesn’t reach Labrador) 
holds a potential audience of only a 
half million people who live in clusters 
in bays and valleys over an area 
larger than the Maritimes. The terrain is 
daunting: NTV requires 33 transmitters 
to cover most of the island. So while 
Stirling says he will meet the CRTC 
requirements, the cost will force him 
into debt. 

The CRITIC greets that claim with 
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Skepticism. ““The CRTC has the experi- 
ence of knowing what hundreds of 
stations all across the country are doing, 
from the Northwest Territories to New- 
foundland,’ says Baker. “The perfor- 
mance of this particular station is far 
below [average].”’ 

To meet the new requirements NTV 
has been casting its net wide, holding 
talks with producers and artists. ‘“We’ve 
had proposals in every category of tele- 
vision programming, public affairs, news, 
entertainment, variety, music, drama, 
children’s programming, even comedy,’ 
says Scott Stirling, Geoff Stirling’s son 
and president of Newfoundland Broad- 
casting, which operates NTV. 

The only finalized proposal is for a 
show called Newfoundland Today, a daily 
half-hour of news and public affairs. That 
will bring NTV’s weekly tally up to the 
CRIC minimum. But the six specials are 
a more touchy issue. NT'V is planning to 
edit footage shot at last summer’s folk 
festivals, such as the Swilers or the Hang- 
ashore Folk Festival, for use as music 
specials. But according to Scott Stirling, 
NTV is still negotiating with concert 
organizers and musicians for permission 
to use their performances. 

Drama productions are even more up 
in the air. NTV representatives have 
frequently spoken of taping plays by 
Newfoundland’s professional acting 
troupes. Donna Butt, director of Rising 
Tide Theatre, says she has spoken with 
both Scott and Geoff Stirling but there is 
nothing on paper. “I had not put a 
proposal into them the way many people 
had because I couldn’t see the point of 
proposing in-house production to them. 
They don’t have the production facilities.” 

Another producer, Ed Martin of 
Elysian Theatre, has had “‘really encour- 
aging talks’ with NTV. He is optimistic 
about their outcome, citing NTV’s “‘clear 
desire to achieve excellence.” 

Pay is a contentious issue. Although 
NTV has said they are willing to pay 
performers, they clearly would like to 
keep expenses to a minimum. Previous 
agreements allowed NTV to use musi- 
cians who work for free, the payback 
considered to be the free publicity. But 
according to Boyd Norman, spokesperson 
for ACTRA, (Alliance of Canadian Cine- 
ma, Television and Radio Artists) that 
kind of deal won’t work anymore, at least 
for his union members. “ACTRA mem- 
bers are working professionals, just like 
plumbers who are working or anybody 
else who is working, ” says Norman. 
“They have families, they have mort- 
gages. It’s not a living wage.’ 

With one new local program and other 
negotiations continuing, NTV_ inches 
toward fulfillment of CRTC regulations. 
But they need solid production agree- 
ments before their licence is renewed and 
to do that they’ll have to invest money. 
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HARRY BRUCE’S COLUMN 


Never learning to say no 


haven’t had a Rothmans Special Mild, 

or indeed a cigarette of any kind, for 

117 days. The other night, however, I 
dreamed I lit a cigarette, paused for a 
delicious moment, and then dragged the 
smoke deep into my lungs. I awoke 
quickly. The guilt in my throat was as 
strong as heartburn, and I craved a 
cigarette. 

Decades from now, Ill still be having 
such dreams, even if I never smoke again. 
I'd like to say I'll never smoke again, but 
I’ve made that mistake before. Mark 
Twain got off a good crack when he said 
quitting smoking was so easy he’d done 
it a hundred times, but when you yourself 
have quit 200 times, the joke seems soggy, 
like a Belvedere in a urinal. 

I shouldn’t blame others for my un- 
controllable love of cigarettes, but 
advertising did help get me hooked. That 
was 35 years ago. Cigarette ads befogged 
my crowd with the notion that, unless you 
smoked, you couldn’t be sexy, fashion- 
able, interesting, knowledgable, or worth 
meeting in a bar. Nonsmokers were the 
kind of people you no longer had to 
endure: clergymen, scout leaders, gym 
teachers, maiden aunts, and other killjoys, 
including parents. 

While a young reporter in Ottawa, I 
watched Fred Davis peddle duMauriers 
(“the cigarette of good taste’) on Front 
Page Challenge and I went to parties in 
apartments so smoke-choked a non- 
smoker would have run gasping into the 
icy streets. But non-smokers never got 
invited to those bashes. I scarcely knew 
anyone who didn’t smoke a pack or more 
a day. 

Government was late but right to 
hamstring cigarette advertising, especially 
to protect kids from the blandishments 
of tobacco companies, but it’s hard to 
impress youngsters with a health warning. 
They think they’re immortal. Moreover, 
cigarette advertising is still seductive, 
particularly in American magazines. 

“A Benson & Hedges ad shows a man 
singing, and holding a cigarette,’ Gregory 
Sawin writes in Etc. , journal of the Inter- 
national Society for General Semantics. 
‘He is with a piano player, and they are 
surrounded by an audience of attentive 
and admiring men and women. Another 
photo shows the singer, just after his song, 
smoking the cigarette while the piano 
player looks on and smiles.” 

As Sawin says, the message here is 
this: “Smoke this cigarette and you will 
be the centre of attention. You will be enter- 
taining and popular.’ An ad for Newport 
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cigarettes says, ‘‘Alive with Pleasure!,” 
and shows a man standing in a pair of 
jeans while an attractive woman kneels 
and cuts his jeans away at mid-thigh to 
make cut-offs. This ad implies that 
smoking Newport will bring the smoker 
the pleasure of female companionship. 

Again and again, the pleasure of com- 
panionship has led to my own downfall 
as a cigarette abstainer. When I was 31, 
I was lolling with newfound companions 
on a Caribbean beach when a woman — 
she was at least as attractive as the jeans- 
snipper — offered me a cigarette. I hadn’t 
smoked for two years. Surely one 
wouldn’t hurt. Yes, I said, that might be 
nice, and within a week I was back on 25 
cigarettes a day. 


It does no good 
to tell me that 
smoking is 
stupid, selfish 
and suicidal 


Only last October I was enjoying the 
pleasure of companionship with my son, 
Alec. I hadn’t had a cigarette for 11 
months, and I hadn’t seen him for six. We 
were seated at his kitchen table in 
Toronto, and since we’re both Toronto- 
born journalists, we were gossiping about 
Hogtown media. — 

It was 1 a.m. The windows were 
open, and the city smelled familiar. The 
night was hot, the Labatt’s was cold, the 
Player’s Light with the white filter-tips 
were on the table and I said, ‘““Hey Alec 
how about a smoke?”’ I was soon puffing 
my way through 27 king-sized cigarettes 
a day. Twenty-two years had passed since 
my Caribbean mistake, and I still hadn’t 
learned that, for me, cigarette flirtation 


always leads to cigarette enslavement. 

It does no good to tell people like me 
that smoking is stupid, selfish, and sui- 
cidal. Peter Gzowski advised the CBC 
that if it forced him to choose between 
being host of Morningside and his right 
to smoke Buckinghams on the job, his 
decision would be clear: he’d go for 
Buckinghams. 

I knew a man who, while dying of 
emphysema, continued his pack-a-day 
habit almost till his last terrible breath. 
Some people have gone right on smoking 
even after operations for cancer of the 
throat, even with holes in their necks to 
enable them to breathe. 

Cigarette addicts who don’t want to be 
cigarette addicts eventually learn about 
the fantastic trickery of their own minds. 
Making speeches makes me nervous, and 
I used to think like this: I’ve been off 
cigarettes for six weeks, but next Tuesday 
I have to address 400 schoolteachers. I'll 
be so scared I’m bound to bum a smoke 
right after the toast to the Queen. So why 
not go out and get a pack right now? 

A more expensive farce involved my 
fear of flying. Domestic aircraft still had 
smoking sections, and flying so terrified 
me that, to endure even a short flight, I 
had to calm myself with a cigarette. This 
was true, I knew, even if I hadn’t lit up 
for months. 

But I was sitting in an aisle seat during 
a flight to Ottawa one morning, and while 
reading The New Yorker, sipping coffee, 
and happily puff-puff-puffing away, the 
ludicrous truth hit me: I was not afraid. 
I had never been that afraid of flying, and 
I could easily have handled my Ottawa 
business by phone. Instead, I had pre- 
tended flying terrified me to give myself 
an excuse to smoke. I was paying hun- 
dreds of dollars so that, 35,000 feet above 
Montreal, I could smoke cigarettes with 
a clear conscience. 

I was like Frank Baum, author of The 
Wonderful World of Oz. His heart was 
bad, and he wasn’t supposed to smoke, 
but he wandered around with an unlit 
cigar in his mouth. “TI only light up when 
I go swimming,” he told a friend. “I can’t 
swim. When the cigar goes out I know 
I’m out of my depth.” He lit the cigar, 
walked into a lake till the water reached 
his mouth and doused the stogey, and then 
returned to the beach. 

“See?” he said, “If it hadn’t been for 
the cigar I’d have drowned.” 

Spoken like a true addict. I’m just glad 
that, in the days of my youth, Fred Davis 
wasn’t flogging cocaine on television. M4 
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~_ .$ssplendid! 


KAHLUA SUNSET KAHLUA MIRAGE 
1 oz. Kahlaa % oz. Rum 1 oz. Kahlaa 
: Over ice, '’4 oz. Cognac 
fill with orange juice. ) Over ice. 


Kahlua recipe books are yours, compliments of the house. Write: 
Kahlua, Box 747, Station “K? Toronto, Ontario. M4P 2X1 
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‘There's only one. 


COVER STORY 


A trust betrayed 


Shane Earle told his shocking story of years of physical and 
sexual abuse he allegedly suffered at Mount Cashel to force 
people to deal with the situation and to help heal himself 


NVAY¥ SAVO 


by Philip Lee 


“May I point to the great apostolate of the brothers and thank them in the name of 
the church...We venerate the past, we truly esteem the present and we have firm hope 
for the future...” — the late Archbishop P.J. Skinner of St. John’s, toasting the Chris- 
tian Brothers at a banquet in 1976. 


“The pedestal that they were put on for years should have been long ago destroyed. 
People relied on the church so much and they were so committed to the church 
that they just overlooked the possibility of this ever happening...” Shane Earle, 
August, 1989. 
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o look at him, you wouldn’t think 

Shane Earle could shake the very 

foundations of a 2,000 year-old 
institution. But the diminutive ex-waiter 
from St. John’s Nfld., who told the story 
of his childhood at a Christian Brothers 
orphanage, has done just that. 

In January 1976, only seven months 
before the late Archbishop P.J. Skinner 
heaped lavish praise on the Congregation 
of Irish Christian Brothers at a centennial 
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banquet, a police investigation into allega- 
tions of physical and sexual abuse at the 
Mount Cashel orphanage in St. John’s 
came to an abrupt and possibly illegal end. 
At least 28 boys living at the Christian 
Brothers orphanage, including Earle, had 
been interviewed by police. No brothers 
were charged. However, in the wake of 
the allegations, one Brother left the 
orphanage, and two left the province. 
The secret of what happened at Mount 
Cashel in the mid-”70s remained hidden 
for the next 14 years behind the orphan- 
age’s forbidding yellow stone walls and 
beneath the towering maples which domi- 
nate its grounds in the east end of St. 
John’s. As far as Newfoundland society 
-was concerned, the Christian Brothers 
were living up to the noble traditions of 
their founder, Brother Edmund Ignatius 
Rice, who had set up a network of schools 
for poor boys in Ireland in the early 1800s. 
Last February, acting on a tip broad- 
cast on an open-line radio show, Robert 
Hyslop, then associate deputy attorney 
general, ordered that the 1976 police in- 
vestigation at Mount Cashel be re- 
opened. Days later Royal Newfoundland 
Constabulary investigators picked up 
where they left off 14 years before. The 
St. John’s weekly, The Sunday Express, 
published in-camera testimony from a 
1978 public inquiry (which was investi- 
gating the source of a leaked police report 
unrelated to Mount Cashel) that revealed 
some of the details of the events that 
surrounded the police investigation. The 
suggestion of a coverup was undeniable. 
“IT can remember. . .or I learned from 
somebody and I think it was a year or so 
later that the deputy attorney general at 
the time, a Mr. [Vincent] McCarthy, had 
agreed with the chief of police that no 
charges would be laid,” testified John 
Kelly former director of public prosecu- 
tions. ““They had an undertaking from the 
Christian Brothers Association or what- 
ever the body is called that they would be 
transferred back to the United States. I 
think one was silenced — it’s a term they 
have. Another was put in a hospital in the 
United States. ..Undoubtedly it would 
not be unusual in the exercise of discre- 
tion in a case of that nature that. . .yes, 
charges would not be laid if psychiatric 
steps were taken or if sometimes the 
accused gets out of our hair. This is a 
decision prosecutors make quite often.” 
Upon reading Kelly’s statements, 
Premier Clyde Wells (then leader of the 
opposition) said: “I can state categorically 
that such a position is totally contrary to 
our system of the law. . .We operate on the 
basis that all persons are equal before the 
law, no matter who you are or what 
position you hold.” Wells promised if he 
was elected premier, he would call a full 
public inquiry into the province’s criminal 
justice system — a promise he would 
later fulfill. 
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COVER STORY 


In March, The Sunday Express pub- 
lished further details of what appeared to 
be a profound miscarriage of justice in the 
mid-”70s and called on the Progressive 
Conservative government to call a full 
public inquiry into the criminal justice 
system. Justice Minister Lynn Verge 
responded to the crisis by calling a 
“comprehensive, multidisciplinary task 
force or study into the problems of child 
sexual assault and family violence.” But 
she rejected a full public inquiry into the 
justice system, saying she opposed “‘a 
public inquiry into the past of a witch- 
hunt nature.” 


. 
Earle has quit his job to work full-time with fellow victims of abuse at Mount Cashel 


It was also revealed that The Evening 
Telegram, the St. John’s daily newspaper, 
took part in a coverup of the Mount 
Cashel investigation in the mid-70s. After 
two reporters dug up the story on the 
Mount Cashel case, Telegram Publisher 
Steven Herder decided to kill the story 
because he did not want to destroy ‘100 
years of good,’ former Telegram News 
Editor Bill Kelly recalls. “I guess what 
I ask at this stage is whether I fought hard 
enough to get the story in the paper,’ says 
Kelly, now a reporter with CBC’s Land 
and Sea. “If I had fought harder with 
Herder over it, if I had put a job on the 
line, if I had done all the things, would 
the story have gone in? If we had gone 
with the story, what might have happened?” 

Then Shane Earle arrived on the 
scene. Earle was afraid the justice system 
was once again dragging its heels in the 
Mount Cashel case. Unlike the other 
victims of abuse who had told their stories 
to the media, Earle was determined to be 
identified, a decision that would leave him 
open to public ridicule from church 
supporters who refused to believe him. 
But he felt abusers of children should be 
the ones to hide their faces. A two-part 
series appeared in The Express, detailing 
the alleged physical and sexual abuse 


Shane suffered while living at Mount 
Cashel. 

The Roman Catholic community in 
Newfoundland was devastated by the story 
of Earle’s “‘nightmare at Mount Cashel.” 
Newfoundland Catholics, who make up 
about one third of the island’s population 
of 570,000, were already agonizing over 
the conviction of the popular, charismatic 
Father James Hickey and the seemingly 
gentle, white-haired Father John Corri- 
gan, for sexually abusing altar boys. Their 
crimes went back into the early 1970s and 
the Catholic community demanded to 
know how they had gone undetected for 


SO many years. 

After Earle told his story, the Mount 
Cashel investigation picked up steam and 
eventually eight Christian Brothers or 
former brothers were charged with 
abusing young boys at the orphanage in 
the 1970s. (Eighteen priests or brothers 
have been charged or convicted of sex 
crimes involving young boys in New- 
foundland.) The PC government called a 
public inquiry into the Mount Cashel 
affair, a commitment which was taken up 
by the new Liberal government in April. 
But they expanded the mandate of the 
inquiry to look at the Newfoundland 
criminal justice system in general and 
whether “discretion”? was shown by pros- 
ecutors in other criminal cases as well. 

The inquiry is examining whether a 
policy existed in the mid-1970s allowing 
persons suspected of physically or 
sexually abusing children to avoid prose- 
cution if they agreed to leave the province. 
Toronto lawyer Clayton Powell, co-counsel 
to the inquiry, said in his opening state- 
ment to the commission that “‘from the 
evidence gathered to date. . .certainly 
there was an arrangement of that nature 
made in the Mount Cashel case.” 

Earle’s road to the Mount Cashel 
Orphanage began in a broken, chaotic 
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home. In 1973, at the age of five he joined 
his two brothers at Mount Cashel. 
According to Powell’s statement, in Sep- 
tember, 1975, ‘“‘there is some evidence to 
indicate that William Earle Sr. (Shane’s 
father) complained to a social worker that 
his son had been abused at Mount 
Cashel.” In December, 1975, on the ad- 
vice of a worker at Mount Cashel named 
Chesley Riche, Earle left the orphanage 
and reported allegations of physical and 
sexual abuse to the Royal Newfoundland 
Constabulary. The police took photo- 
graphs of wounds on his young body. 

After a wardship hearing in family 
court in March, 1976, Earle returned to 
Mount Cashel until 1987 where he claims 
he was once again abused. The atmo- 
sphere there led him to become sexually 
involved with an older boy at the 
orphanage, and in time, an abuser of 
younger boys himself. (Many of the 
details of Earle’s story and alleged abuses 
cannot be published while criminal mat- 
ters remain before the courts) 

Since Earle went public, he has quit 
his job to work full time with former 
victims of alleged abuse at Mount Cashel. 
They have formed an organization called 
Justice for the Victims of Mount Cashel 
and nine former residents have launched 
multi-million dollar lawsuits against the 
Newfoundland government and the 
Congregation of Irish Christian Brothers. 

At 23, Earle is soft-spoken, articulate 
and emotional. But he also displays the 
toughness and street-smarts that he 
learned growing up at Mount Cashel. 
‘““Now is the time for us to speak up,’ 
Earle says. ““This thing is now being 
finally dealt with. I think if we all join 
together and commit ourselves to some 
common goals, then we can be stronger 
together than separately.” 


Earle has developed a profound mis- 
trust for the system he believes failed the 
boys of Mount Cashel. ““We have to 
interfere and see that things do take their 
course and make sure that we’re happy 
with the way it’s running. I certainly don’t 
think in the future I’m going to leave this 
up to the lawyers and the doctors and the 
civil servants to do the job. . . Past per- 
formances are only just an example... 

“This thing is really bigger than I 
thought. . . For the first time in my life I 
can say I’m more aware of how corrupt 
society is and how corrupt society can be 
if we let it. And I think now that’s starting 
to change and the only way that it can 
change is if people like myself speak up. 
The more people we have to do that, the 
more changes we’re going to have and the 
better the changes are going to be.” 

While Earle crusaded for justice, the 
Archdiocese of St. John’s was having 
troubles of its own. Church officials were 
under extreme pressure from Roman 
Catholics to react to the crisis. Archbish- 
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Shane Earle in 1973, the year he became a ward of Mount Cashel. He lived for 15 years 
in the orphanage in St. John’s that housed thousands of Newfoundland boys over the years 
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op Alphonsus Penney was giving the 
media the silent treatment. Spokesperson 
for the archdiocese Father Kevin Molloy, 
while providing a refreshing break from 
that policy, could do little more than tell 
people what he knew from his personal 
experience. What the archdiocese may or 
may not have known about incidents of 
sexual abuse remained a mystery. 

In April, Penney established a special 
Commission of Enquiry to look into the 
issue. The commission was ordered, 
among other things, “‘to enquire how such 
behavior could have gone undetected and 
unreported for such a long period of 
time.” Some Catholics immediately noted 
that the commission would be better to 
first investigate whether “‘such behavior” 
was indeed undetected and unreported. 

In other dioceses in Canada and the 
United States, evidence shows the church 
did indeed know of deviant behavior. If 


Shane Earle tried to take his own life 


Newfoundland Catholics are beginning to 
understand anything about their own 
sexual abuse scandal, it is that their situa- 
tion is far from a local phenomenon. 
In Louisiana, the Archdiocese of 
Lafayette has paid more than $15 million 
in claims to victims of its seven fallen 
priests. In 1985, the National Catholic 
Reporter, a highly respected independent 
newspaper, carried extensive coverage of 
the story of Father Gilbert Gauthe, a 
Lafayette priest who some believe has 
sexually abused as many as 100 young 
boys. The newspaper proved that Gauthe’s 
problem was known to church officials 
years before his arrest. For example, in 
1976 Gauthe was reported to have 
“‘licked”’ the faces of young boys in his 
camper. He was forced by a bishop to 
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receive psychiatric treatment, but for the 
next five and a half years Gauthe lived 
alone in the rectory with young boys as 
frequent guests. 

Anthony Fontana, a lawyer from 
Lafayette who has represented between 30 
and 40 victims of pedophile priests, 
believes the church in the United States 
has failed to respond properly. “‘Had the 
church come down here when this first 
case broke here and done something very 
positive — reached out to the families 
and gave spiritual counselling, paid for 
medical bills — and not tried to cover it 


up, not tried to ignore it and all, a lot of 
these people would never have sued 
the Catholic Church. These were good 
Catholics.” 

The church in Newfoundland would 
do well to heed Fontana’s words, and in 
fact the Archdiocese of St. John’s recently 
set up a counselling service for victims 
of abuse. 

But Fontana believes the church must 
go further. ‘I believe the church is still 
very much a medieval institution. The 
only way we are going to cure this. . .is 
we're finally going to get a prosecutor 
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somewhere who is courageous enough to 
indict a bishop for covering it up, for 
aiding and abetting, for allowing a guy 
to be transferred out of his diocese to 
where he goes and screws a little kid 
somewhere else...And if you have a 
chance of putting a bishop in jail, then 
you are going to see things change.” 

A confidential report, prepared in 
1985 for U.S. Catholic Church officials, 
predicted that dioceses could face 
$1 billion in claims from victims of sexual 
abuse. The report recommended imme- 
diate intervention with affected families, 
Suspending the priest in question and 
placing him in a competent medical 
facility. The report became a controversy 
in the church and was never adopted 
as policy. 

Many Newfoundland Catholics 
believe the sex scandal should move the 


ss 


church towards long overdue reform. In 
packed church basements in rural New- 
foundland, the church’s own commission 
has been hearing local parishioners vent 
their outrage. Catholics have repeatedly 
called on Archbishop Penney to resign 
because of the lack of leadership he has 
shown during the crisis. They have called 
for increased powers for parish councils 


which can serve as a watchdog over the - 


all-encompassing power of a priest in 
rural communities. As Catholics in small 
Newfoundland communities have pointed 
out, the local parish priest was as close 
as you could get to a god. 

Many Catholics believe the celibate 
priesthood is one of the major contrib- 
utors to sexual abuse of children. Bernard 
Agriesti of Ferryland, where the con- 


Earle believes he has grown stronger having finally dealt with the problems of the past 


victed Hickey was abusing altar boys, has 
demanded reforms from the church, 
including a married priesthood: “I want 
action,’ Agriesti insists. ““From a Roman 
Catholic’s point of view you are talking 
about our children, our grandchildren, 
our future generations. We expect some- 
thing to be done.” 


But not everyone agrees that celibacy 
is the problem. Dr. Gregory Baum of 


Montreal’s McGill University, one of 
Canada’s most prominent Roman 
Catholic theologians, points out that 
pedophilia has “nothing to do with 
celibacy as such.” He says child abuse 
does not necessarily have to do with sex, 
but with the inability to articulate feeling 


and the skill to create mature relation- 
ships. “Where these skills are lacking and 
where there is this immaturity and where 
there is this fear of others, those who are 
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attracted to children and young people are 
for the most part people who find it 
difficult to create deep relations.’ 

Baum, who left the priesthood to get 
married, does not believe the present 
crisis of sexual abuse among priests will 
compel the church to deal with sexual 
issues. “‘I feel that the Catholic Church 
shies away from sexual issues. The whole. 
sexual ethic is very rigid in Catholicism 
and we don’t create the climate where 
there can be open respect for discussions 
of these matters. Celibate males make the 
rules and have created an atmosphere 
where ordinary free, faithful discussion 
isn’t really possible.” 

While the sex scandal may not force 
the church to deal with sexual issues, as 
Baum suggests, the scandal at Mount 
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Cashel has produced one major reform 
from the Congregation of Christian 
Brothers. After the Mount Cashel story 
broke, the Congregation adopted a new 
policy of removing convicted sex 
offenders from their teaching positions for 
life. Convicted sex offenders used to 
receive psychiatric treatment and then 
return to positions of trust. When brother 
David Burton was convicted of sexually 
abusing a boy at the Mount Cashel 
orphanage in 1982, he spent 12 days in 
jail, was sent to an Ontario treatment 
centre for fallen priests for five months, 
and then was re-assigned to teach at a 
Christian Brothers school in Burnaby, 
B.C. Another Christian Brother who left 
the Mount Cashel orphanage following 
the 1975 police investigation ended up 
teaching boys in a Christian Brothers 
school on the island of Antigua in the 
West Indies. 

Once the court cases, the church 
inquiry and the royal commission run 
their course, Earle says he plans to 
continue to work with victims of abuse. 
“It seems that in society, once a victim, 
you're always a victim because you 
become victimized by the system.” 

He insists the courts must operate 
properly and fairly and he says a program 
must be put in place to help victims work 
through the trial system. ‘We (the 
victims) are not important in their eyes. 
The only thing that is important to them 
is that the laws are made and the laws are 
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enforced. There has to be some sort of 
consideration and some sort of under- 
standing towards the victims. Once a 
system like that is set up, it will be easier 
for a victim to come forward.” 

Earle says the public must be made 
aware of what child abuse is and the 
lasting effect it has. He points to cases 
where victims have turned to prostitution 
and drugs because of their childhood 
traumas. Earle tried to kill himself while 
he was still in high school. He ended up 
in a psychiatric ward for two months 
where doctors told him he was going 
through an identity crisis. He could not 
bring himself to tell them the truth. 

Earle says he will never get over what 
happened to him at Mount Cashel, but he 
believes he has grown stronger by finally 
dealing with his past. When asked what 
he believes will be the most important 
result of the inquiries and commissions 
and challenges to the power of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Newfoundland, Earle’s 
answer is not what you’d expect from the 
crusader for justice for the victims of 
Mount Cashel. 

“TI think we are going to be more 
conscious of the fact that this is not a 
perfect world,’ he says softly. “‘The fact 
that this crisis hits the Roman Catholic 
Church is no major threat to society. The 
church just had its turn.” 
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VITAL SIGNS 


High tech medicine makes exciting headlines but does that mean we're getting 
the most effective health care? In the second instalment of a three-part series on 
the region's health care system, we examine some of the issues 


by Richard Starr 
In July,88 doctors at Halifax's Vic- 
toria General Hospital made front page 
news when they performed Atlantic Cana- 
da’s first heart transplant. The operation 
took place despite the fact that the hos- 
pital’s application to establish a full-time 
transplant unit was still being reviewed by 
the provincial government. Two months 
after the historic operation the province 
approved the full-time unit. 


In 1987 a_ government-appointed 
committee of experts advised the New 
Brunswick government against the estab- 
lishment of a heart surgery unit in the 
province. The committee recommended 
that New Brunswickers needing heart 
surgery continue to be sent to hospitals 
in Halifax and Quebec. The conservative 
government of the day rejected the advice 
and made plans to construct a unit in 
Saint John, home of the then minister of 
health. 
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The magnetic resonance imager (MRI) at the Victoria General in Halifax, N.S., is one of the most modern diagnostic tools available 


In the mid-80s the New Brunswick 
government decided that Fredericton’s 
Dr. Everett Chalmers Hospital could do 
without a CAT scan. Standing for compu- 
terized axial tomography, the CAT scan 
was a breakthrough in imaging technol- 
ogy, enabling doctors to better diagnose 
brain and spinal cord diseases. The gov- 
ernment thought patients needing the 
procedure could travel 100 kilometres to 
Saint John for it. The hospital disagreed 
and launched a successful public appeal 
to raise the $1 million needed to purchase 
a CAT scan. 


hat these incidents illustrate in 
different ways is that medical 
high tech has a lot of political sex 
appeal, whether it’s wielded by politi- 
cians, hospital boards or specialists. Most 
people seem to associate medical tech- 
nology with improved health care. They 
don’t want to travel far from home to get 
it, and they don’t mind digging deep to 
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pay for it. Anyone with the temerity to 
question the need or affordability of med- 
ical technology in their community or 
region runs the risk of being labelled 
churlish. 

Nevertheless, there are some skeptics 
out there. Although newspaper headlines 
regularly celebrate the latest medical 
miracles, a growing number of critics are 
expressing doubts about medical technol- 
ogy, questioning its cost, its effectiveness 
and its impact on patient care. Some 
medical experts say that as a society we 
are getting a diminishing bang for the 
buck from medical technology. 

Early medical inventions — like 
immunization — improved people’s 
health, saved lives and saved money by 
controlling the spread of communicable 
disease. Later technologies — like inten- 
sive care units, coronary care units, heart 
bypass operations, CAT scanners and 
chemotherapy — may indeed improve 
health. But they also increase costs in a 
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health care system that’s becoming in- 
creasingly pre-occupied with dollars. 

Between 1971 and 1985 health care 
costs in Canada doubled in constant 
dollars and rose from 7.4 to 8.5 per cent 
of the gross national product. Just how 
much of those rising costs can be blamed 
on high tech is still a matter of guesswork. 
Some studies in the United States claim 
new technology is responsible for half the 
increase in health care costs; other studies 
put the figure as low as 25 per cent. 

Nevertheless critics like Dr. Arnold 
Relman, editor of the New England Jour- 
nal of Medicine, put the blame for rising 
health costs squarely on the doorstep of 
new technology. “The real engine behind 
the rise in medical costs is technology,’ 
says Relman in a recent issue of Tech- 
nology Review, “the increasing use of 
technology by a growing number of 
doctors who are all trained to provide 
high-tech, expensive services. That’s 
what they do for a living.” But Relman 
doesn’t hold physicians solely respon- 
sible. He also blames patients. “‘They are 
reasonably well-informed about the latest 
‘medical miracles’ and they want them,” 
says Relman. 

The true villains, according to Earle 
Reid, a Halifax surgeon and a member of 
Nova Scotia’s Royal Commission on 
Health Care, are the companies who 
manufacture new technology. ““The only 
thing more lethal than the arms industry 
is the medical technology industry,’ he 
told a public hearing of the Commission 
last year. “All they do often is change the 
dials and the flashing lights and they 
really don’t make a hell of a lot of 
difference to what the original machine 
did, and it costs more.’ 

The cost of new technology, however, 
is not the only issue. There is also the 
matter of effectiveness. In Health Care 
Technology: Effectiveness, Efficiency and 
Public Policy published in 1986 by the 
Halifax-based Institute for Research on 
Public Policy, it says new health care 
technologies are often introduced without 
proper evaluation of their effectiveness or 
efficiency. “Dissatisfaction with many 
technologies grows over time as perfor- 
mance fails to meet expectations, and a 
new technology may fall into disuse as it 
is replaced by yet another new and 
incompletely evaluated technology.” 

In the past, even when someone has 
called a particular technology into 
question, few have been listening. In their 
book, Second Opinion: What’s Wrong 
With Canada’s Health Care System And 
How To Fix It, authors Michael Rachlis, 
M.D. and Carol Kushner say there has 
long been a debate about the usefulness 
of high technology coronary care units 
(CCU). Although some studies show that 
heart-attack patients recover better at 
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home than in a CCU, the number has 
continued to grow. The demand for heart 
by-pass surgery has also increased despite 
a 1983 study which claimed that half the 
people who have the procedure in the 
U.S. each year would do just as well on 
medication. According to Newfound- 
land’s 1984 Royal Commission on Hospi- 
tals and Nursing Homes, each coronary 
by-pass operation costs about $20,000. 
Now there is a new wave of diagnostic 
and therapeutic technologies breaking on 
the horizon. CAT scans — highly touted 
and sought after by hospitals throughout 
the region — are passé compared to the 
magnetic resonance imager (MRI). The 
first one in Atlantic Canada was installed 
in the Victoria General early this year at 
a capital cost of $3 million. Already, ac- 
cording to some, it’s in danger of being 
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Macintyre: need for technology assessment 


overtaken by a newer imaging technolgy 
called positron emission tomography 
(PET). On the therapeutic side, cerebral 
bypass surgery, bowel transplants and 
fetal surgery to correct congenital malfor- 
mations are among the emerging medical 
miracles. 

But this latest wave of high tech is 
colliding with cost-conscious health 
bureaucracies. One result is a growing 
trend throughout the industrialized world 
for a more formalized process of health 
technology. The idea is to arm govern- 
ments with enough information that they 
can decide whether new drugs, hardware 
or treatment methods are safe and effec- 
tive before they are introduced into the 
system. Quebec has already formed a 
technology council with the mandate to 
review all available studies and reports 
before new technology is approved. 
Ontario is moving in the same direction. 

Developments in technology assess- 
ment have been slower in this region. 
Lynn McIntyre, an epidemiologist at the 
Izaak Walton Killam Hospital for Children 
in Halifax prepared a report on technol- 


ogy assessment earlier this year. She 
found it practically non-existent at the 
policy level in Atlantic Canada. Typically, 
any assessments by health departments 
take place on an ad hoc basis when 
requests for new expenditures are made 
and are usually carried out by advisory 
groups pulled together for the occasion. 

That situation could change soon. 
Nova Scotia’s Royal Commission on 
Health Care has been looking into tech- 
nology issues and is expected to 
recommend a more centralized approach 
to technology assessment in its final 
report. Prince Edward Island’s Hospital 
and Health Services Commission has set 
up a role review panel to examine, among 
other things, a better system for dealing 
with new technology. “Historically, there 
have been times when the machine has 
been purchased and then you’re stuck 
paying for it,’ says Jeanette MacAulay, 
the commission’s director of program 
development. 

The collision between high tech and 
low funding levels is also stimulating a 
new look at regional planning within the 
Council of Maritime Premiers. Over the 
years a regional health care system has 
grown up, with tertiary care centres like 
the VG and the IWK serving patients 
from around the region. But the informal 
system has developed without planning, 
and it doesn’t always work, as the case 
of the New Brunswick cardiac unit illus- 
trates. ““That sort of thing has to happen 
to make us understand that it shouldn’t 
happen again,’ says MacAulay. 

A more rigorous approach to health 
care technology is not without potential 
problems. Lynn McIntyre, for one, wor- 
ries that efforts may focus too much on 
new, big-ticket items like MRIs and PETs 
while ignoring some of the older, less 
expensive technologies like blood tests, 
X-rays and ECGs, whose over-use is also 
driving up costs and diverting resources 
from preventive programs. “‘New technol- 
ogies are being examined all over the 
globe,’ says McIntyre. “But old tech- 
nologies also need to be re-examined.’ 

There is also concern about the 
potential for bureaucratic interference in 
a doctor’s decision-making process. In its 
submission to the province’s Royal Com- | 
mission, the Nova Scotia Association of 
Health Organizations warned that 
technology assessment should be “‘an aid 
to physician decision-making, not...a 
tool to diminish physician freedom.” 

Despite such reservations, technology 
assessment is a major new trend in health 
care policy. Decision-makers will be 
taking a harder look at new technologies, 
not only because of concerns about costs 
but also because of a growing recognition 
that health resources should be used 
differently. 
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GREATER MONCTON BUSINESS REPORT 


THERE’S MORE TO THE CHANGING FACE 
of Downtown Moncton than the attractive 
facades and streetscapes that figure so 
prominently in the city’s renewed appear- 
ance. There is a shift in commercial focus 
which is visibily driving Moncton’s busi- 
ness vitality. 

This vitality is reflected in the opening 
of a number of new restaurants, and enter- 
tainment lounges, sidestreet fashion bouti- 


downtown nightclub just completed a 
major renovation with an expansion into 
a totally new concept next door called Fat 
Tuesdays, which features an on-site, visible 
custom brewery. In addition, several 
speciality lounges have opened all along 
Main Street to provide a broad offering of 
atmospheres for after hour relaxation. 

The city’s newest addition to fine 
dining is a new restaurant located in a 
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selling financial services by long distance’ 
adds Rooney. 

Another local merchant innovation is 
the use of sophisticated computer data- 
bases to customize the fashion manufac- 
turing business for retail customers. Several 
merchants along Main Street, including 
Creaghan’s, one of Moncton’s oldest retail 
operations, have recently put in computer 
systems that maintain database profiles of 
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ques, and financial services firms. As well, 
a number of new niche market companies 
are staking their future growth on providing 
computer based services. This technology 
application focus is opening up new 
opportunities in every facet of business 
from retail sales, to new forms of elec- 
tronic service to business enterprises. 

“It is this innovation and renewal of 
the use of downtown buildings by our 
business community that is supporting 
the image of Moncton, as a growing, 
vibrant community”, says Betty Rooney, 
General Manager of Moncton Central 
Business Development Corporation (MCBDC). 
The corporation is privately financed by 
the ceritral business community and acts 
as a focused development agency for 
Moncton’s downtown core. 

Rooney points out that the renewal 
of buildings goes beyond increases in the 
tax base which rose from a 1979 base of 
$80 million to a 1989 tax base of $175 
million, to the Kinds of economic renewal 
that take place when business activity is 
stabilized and business investment is 
steady. “‘It’s really this sense of confidence 
with one project building on another, that 
accounts for what is happening with all of 
these new dining facilities, nightclubs, and 
condominium projects, that are opening, or 
being proposed for downtown”’, she says. 

Moncton has recently added several 
new up-scale speciality restaurants and 
nightclubs to the city’s inventory of enter- 
tainment spots. These new facilities have 
greatly enhanced Moncton’s appeal as a 
city that’s fun to visit. Because the entertain- 
ment and dining actively is concentrated in 
a relatively small area, the resultant flow of 
people creates the critical mass ingredient 
which invites overall success. 

The new or renovated clubs come in 
all sizes and atmospheres. The Shipyard, 
a massive complex located in a former 
food wholesale building on the site of 
Sumner Wharf, once one of Moncton’s 
main freight docks, offers three different 
lounges connected in one building. Open 
hand-carved wooden beams and nautical 
decor give this club a distinctive atmos- 
phere. And good competition brings added 
benefits to the user market. Ziggy’s, a popular 


renovated former distribution warehouse. 
Judson’s, a three hundred plus seating 
restaurant, operating on two levels includ- 
ing a unique dinner theatre room is being 
positioned as an upscale restaurant and 
lounge offering excellent dining and 
unusual atmosphere. 

The bilingual nature of the city offers 
a distinctive advantage in attracting new 
business opportunity. For example, the 
new Central Trust telemarketing centre 
now operating from downtown is 
reaching out across Canada to increase 
customer sales. ““They’re here because 
Moncton offers a ready supply of bilingual 
operators for this high-tech approach to 
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customers that allow them to specialize their 
ordering operations to their customer’s 
fashion preferences. 

From a base point in the spring of 
1983 to 1985, Moncton welcomed 150 
new businesses in the downtown and on 
average there have been 45 new busi- 
nesses opening up every year since then, 
according to MCBDC figures. 

One of the 45 new businesses driving 
Moncton’s commercial renewal is G.N. 
Dataguard Ltd, recently opened in a small 
brick building that has served various 
functions from selling home heating oil, 
insurance, to real estate, since it was built 
in the early fifties. 

Today, following a large capital invest- 
ment, the modest building resembles an 
armed compound with extreme security 
precautions evident from the lack of windows 
to a rooftop ringed with barbed wire. The 
unique business opportunity being exploited 
by the Moncton based company is the 
provision of safe, environmentally secure, 
storage for computer discs and tapes, 
which are now critical to any company 
employing computers. The company ser- 
vices Atlantic Canada from Moncton. 
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GN Dataguard’s founder, Edmond 
Richard, spotted the opportunity while 
working in data security for the local 
hospital where he was frequently asked 
for suggestions for off-site storage recom- 
mendations by local business operators. He 
secured local venture captial financing and 
is one of Moncton’s newest success stories. 


Partnerships mean give and take. 


The Greater Moncton Chamber of Com- 
merce gives its members an opportunity 
to work together on programs and ac- 
tivities that mean economic growth for 
Moncton, and as a business organization 
takes a collective stance on issues of 
concern to the business community. 


The recently opened Blue Cross Centre, 
located in the heart of Moncton, near the 
bend on the river that gave Moncton its 
start as fort and port, anchors the new 
Vitality and attitude with its innovative 
design features and micro-age engineering, 
providing presitgious, high-tech office space. 

Datacor Atlantic, located in the Blue 
Cross Centre is intending to process data 
for clients across North America, by utiliz- 
ing the excellent telephone line connec- 
tions and computer capacity creating a 
major new industry in the heart of 
downtown. ‘“‘Statistics show’’, says 
Rooney, “‘that $2000 a year is spent 
around the job location they work in by 
employees. Now with 1,200 or so 
employees and another 300 associated 
with the Blue Cross Centre, it becomes 
apparent why restaurants like Judson’s, Le 
Mascaret, Ed’s Plus, and Gaston’s, have 
recently opened downtown.” 

A few blocks away from the Centre, 
in the restored Marven’s building which 
was formerly a biscuit factory, now an 
office centre, Lexi-tech is launching a new 
concept in computer based, high value 
service for Canadian and international 
potential markets. Moncton has a growing 
high-tech component in its economy now, 
and this development is having a tremen- 
dous effect on business renewal in all areas. 
It adds to the confidence level. 

Moncton, has owed its existence, 
since it began as a control point guarding 
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Involvement in committee and task 
force policy development work, special 
events, and educational programs gives 
members a leading edge in their per- 
sonal and professional development. In 
turn, the Chamber relies on the 
knowledge, experience, talents and 
energy of individual members to help it 
achieve its goals. 
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the backdoor of nearby Fort Beauséjour, 

to its strategic location as a transportation 
transfer centre. At first Moncton served as 
a freight barge port, later a strategic rail 
maintenance and service centre on the 
main rail line east and west, then as a 
regional hub for truck transport of freight, 
and now as a new age information data 
processing centre. 

From the snap of a sail masted 
schooner to the blip of a nanosecond 
data transmission from Datacor’s office 
tower, the evolution in sounds represents 
the hundred years of Moncton’s strategic 
importance as a critical information centre 
for the Atlantic region. 
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Partnership with the Greater Moncton 
Chamber of Commerce means strength, 
co-operation and dedication: values of 
worth. 


The Greater Moncton 
Chamber of Commerce 


La Chambre de Commerce 
du Grand Moncton 
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MONCTON AND REGION, CAPTAINS ITS ECONOMIC 


THE OLD ADAGE THAT ENTREPRENEURS 
are not genetically born as risk takers and 
innovators, but are created and cultivated 
by a community’s business environment 
is well proven by the recent actions of 
Greater Moncton’s business community. 

Greater Moncton, and its primary 
trading area of Southeastern NB, is 
taking an innovative, co-operative ap- 
proach to creating a. customized economic 
development plan for this region’s future. 

A strategic 
direction and plan is 
being created by the 
various stakeholders 
of the community 
which will carry the 
region successfully 
into the next century. 

The kick-off event launching this 
“from the bottom-up approach’, to 
developing economic strategy was held 
recently in the form of a strategic planning 
workshop conference. Symposium 2000 
Conference, attracted over one hundred of 
the region’s leading business owners and 
operators who worked together to map a 
new economic future for the region. 

The immediate results of the conference 
are impressive. In the closing moments of the 
final session a small group of senior busi- 
ness principals in the region announced 
the formation of the South East Capital 
Corporation, (SEC), a local venture capital 
group seeking investment opportunities. 
Participation is open to anyone wanting 
to invest. As well, conference delegates 
authorized the Conference Board of Directors 
“to ensure that the purpose and process 
of this Symposium be continued .and that 
the recommendations made during this 
Symposium be acted upon”. 

Among the major recommendations 
coming from four final workshops include: 
several directing organizers to continue 
the bottom up development process by 
focusing on each of the economic sectors 
separately with, an, annual review or, mini- 
symposium; directed organizers that they 
as business participants want.to control.and 
direct the strategic development process; 
requested that a long range ten year: plan 
be developed: and délegates urged that’ ’ 
every effort:/be: made to communicate-to,; and 
involve all, business community members. 

The conference program featured 
presentations from two leading North 
American futurists and interpreters of com- 
mercial trends. Both presenters stimulated 


Have One’: 
John Galsworthy 
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new ideas and approaches to creative 
thinking about economic growth strategies. 
Dr Stanley M Davis, noted Boston 
based futurist and author, keynoted the 
conference with an inspirational address 
to over 400 of the region’s business com- 
munity leaders, during a Gala banquet, ad- 
dressing the promise held for the Greater 
Moncton region if it embraced the economic 
opportunity created by today’s technological 
revolution. According to Dr. Davis the 
future will be defined 


“If You Do Not Think About >y te speed with 
The Future, You Cannot 


which products and 
services are provided 
and that every new 
product innovation 
will drive a “‘new infor- 
mation economy” and 
that there is not a business in existence 
today that will not be ‘‘informationalized’’. 

The weekend conference was launched 
on Friday evening with an extensive presen- 
tation by one of North America’s leading 
futurist’s, Frank Feather, Toronto, who 
took delegates on a verbal tour of the 
world as we will come to know it. Feather 
explored in some detail the social and 
economic changes that are transforming 
the world economy in ways that delegates 
had not considered before. He urged 
delegates to view the world as one great 
unified global marketplace of opportunity, 
particularly in the massive populations of 
the emerging Third World. 

After Saturday’s series of a dozen inten- 


| sive workshops comprised: of a dozen or 
| more-participants lead by trained facilitators, 


an unique computer based information 
capturing centre was utilized to publish 


| the major components overnight as an 


interim report to. delegates. A number of 
themes. emerged from the document 
reflecting the forward thinking attitude of 
the Greater Moncton business community. 

While all workshops took a positive 
and upbeat approach to the future, it was 
particularly apparent in the workshops 
concerned with manufacturing, with food 
production, with information and com- 
munications, there was recognition that 
the Moncton region must find its place in 
transformed global economy in which 
distance: andyborders matter less. New 
products and’ specialized markets create 
new niches and opportunities for 
entrepreneurship. 

Participants brought several themes 
together in their specific recommendations 
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Canadian Pacific £4 Hotels & Resorts 


Hotel Beauséjour 


Moncton’s superior first 
class hotel 


Location: City centre. Part of 
ultra-modern City Hall 
Complex. 

Accommodation: 314 
superior rooms and 
suites. 

Meeting Facilities: 10 private 
meeting and banquet 
rooms, including Grand 
Salon for groups up to 
1,000. 

Restaurants and Bars: 
Elegant specialty dining 
room; restaurant featuring 
steaks and seafood; 
coffee shop and lounge. 

Reservations: 

CANADA 
Ontario and Quebec 
1-800-268-9420 


Other Provinces 
1-800-268-9411 


USA 
1-800-828-7447 


750 Main Street 
Moncton, New Brunswick 
EIC 1E6 

Telephone: 506-854-4344 
Facsimile: 506-858-0957 
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and suggestions that will form the platform 
for the region’s long range strategic plan 
now under development. Among the com- 
mon strategic themes delegates included 
were: on how to compete in the new world 
economy by exploring new approaches in 
partnership and cooperation; on the central 
role to be played by technology and the 
need for continuous technical innovation; 
on how to sustain innovation by develop- 
ing networks and linkages that don’t now 
exist; and repeatedly focused on how to 
build critical linkages and interdependencies 
among all sectors of the region’s economy. 
Symposium 2000, took a very unique 
approach to economic development and 
brought business community leaders 
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together with local development agency 
staff, international strategic planning con- 
sultants, plus a couple of North America’s 
leading futurists and social trend analysts, 
to begin a long term economic develop- 
ment and renewal process for the region. 

‘““We’ve had some great years back to 
back, with building permits breaking all 
previous records and new opportunities 
are everywhere. We saw this as the right 
time to focus the region’s business com- 
munity on these opportunities including 
ones that hadn’t even been thought of 
yet’’, says Peter Belliveau, General Manager 
of Moncton Industrial Development Ltd, 
(MID) the City of Moncton’s economic 
development agency. 


MEETING: PLACE 


From boardroom to banquet-size. 
Meet in Moncton, geographic centre 
of Atlantic Canada. (1.4 million peo- 
ple within a 3-hour drive). 


THE 


PLACE TO STAY 


From cozy to elegant, our fine hotels 
and excellent restaurants will make 
your gathering memorable. (Savour 
the ever-present Atlantic lobster). 


THE 


SHOVWPLACE 


From major concerts to trade shows, 
our Coliseum-Agrena seats 7,000 
and boasts 100,000 square feet of 
prime exhibit space. (Free parking for 
2,500 vehicles). 


THE 


PiuAle: 10 Ske 


From shopping to museums plus two 
of the world’s great natural attrac- 
tions... Magnetic Hill and the Tidal 
Bore. (Sandy beaches are only one- 
half hour away). 


The City to Watch | Quelle ville ! 


MARKETING & PROMOTIONS 
CITY HALL, 774 MAIN STREET 
MONCTON, N.B., E1C 1E8 

(506) 853-3333 
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MID, although a municipal corporation, 
has for the past four years won national 
recognition for the quality and innovative 
approach of its advertising campaigns. 
Belliveau believes that to successfully 
market a municipality you have to not 
only get your message across to the rest 


WE'VE HAD SOME 
GREAT YEARS BACK 
TO BACK, WITH 
BUILDING PERMITS 
BREAKING ALL 
PREVIOUS RECORDS 
AND NEW OPPORTU- 
NITIES ARE 
EVERYWHERE. <1 


of Canada and Northeastern United 
States, but you have to reach your local 
entrepreneurial market as well. 

“Symposium 2000 achieved that goal 
by reaching the local business man or 
woman with an aggressive message of 
think success, plan success. We think the 
launch of this kind of innovative approach 
to creating an economic growth strategy, 
in the sense that the strategy bubbles up 
from the people who operate businesses 
here, is the way of the future’’, says Belliveau. 

Belliveau adds that, ““when you have 
a hand in creating the goals, you are more 
likely to be committed to seeing them 
achieved. The individuals involved in 
creating this plan are the stakeholders who 
operate in this region’s economy on a 
daily basis. 

“The experts for this region are our 
local business people who successfully 
operate commercial enterprises here now. 
They comprise the leadership that will 
make our future business growth happen’, 
explains MID’s Belliveau. 
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If “renaissance” might still be too strong 
a word, it’s certain that there is a new 
mood of dynamism in Maritime business 
and industry. Gone are the days of all- 
the-eggs-in-one-big-basket megaprojects, 
and gone, too, is the feeling that if it 
doesn’t come from outside it can’t be 
worth much. 

Symptomatic of a newly developing 
self-reliance and self-confidence are the 
following snapshot glimpses of some of 
the successful businesses grouped around 
Moncton, the central city of Southeastern 
New Brunswick. 

Different as each organization is, a 
common theme unites them...people have 
seen an opportunity, and have risen to 
the challenge. 
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Lock-Wood is a company that likes 
to learn. 

Starting as a family owned millwork 
company, Lock-Wood moved into the 
post-war 
housing boom 
as a regional 
manufacturer of 
pre-built doors 
and windows. 

Piggybacking into the western oil 
boom of the 1970’s like many another 
Easterner, Lock-Wood gained its first 
substantial lessons of central Canadian 
tastes and volatile urban market conditions. 

Thus prepared by this experience, 
Lock-Wood’s most recent penetration has 
been into the Ontario market; Lock-Wood 
structured a marketing method which saw 
its Ontario sales nearly double every year 
from 1985 to 1988. 

Still resolutely headquartered in 
Scoudouc, New Brunswick, Lock-Wood today 
employs over 450 people, and serves all 
of Canada and the Eastern United States. 

Back in the seventies, when Claude 
Brunet worked for a major national optical 
chain, he felt there was an opportunity for 
a regional lab, flexible and fast on its feet. 
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Soon, Ocean Optical was founded. 
But that was only a beginning. 

Together with a 
computer-program 
mer friend, Brunet 
developed a 
programme 
that guides a lens 
ot preduction” OCEAN OPTICAL LTD. 

As a result of a further innovation, 
Brunet’s Ocean Optical is about to move 
into new quarters and double its staff. 
The innovation is a computer-coupled 
device called Fingers, which traces out the 
exact dimensions of the frame and elec- 
tronically records them. That means that a 
small shop can now be on par with shop- 
ping centre labs that offer one-hour service. 

The Fingers tracing system is now being 
marketed across Canada, in the USA, and 
in Australia. 

The story of Atlantic Industries, of 
Dorchester, reveals the same process. 
President John Wilson, as manager of an 
American company making corrugated 
pipe for drainage and culverts, found 
headquarters too remote to seize what he 
saw as local opportunities. 
‘Well,’ he says, “‘l 
thought, if I think 
that way, | 
should put my 
money where 
my mouth is.” 

Corrugated pipe, hot dip galvanizing and 
PVC plastic drainage pipe for municipal 
purposes are part of the Atlantic Industries 
product range. Early this year, Atlantic 
Industries moved into central Canada 
through the purchase of a competitor. 

Once the amalgamation is fully com- 
pleted, the expanded Atlantic Industries, 
employing about two hundred, will see 
the national headquarters for all its opera- 
tions based out of Dorchester, New 
Brunswick. 

When Chateau-Gai Wines vice presi- 
dent Peter Grainger, head of the Chateau- 
Gai winery in Scoudouc, and two other vice 
presidents from the same company, bought 


Chateau Gai from @ Labatt’s, they 


CHATEAU-GAI WINES 
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brought a total of thirty-five years of wine 
making experience to the newly indepen- 
dent company. 

At the Scoudouc winery, says Grainger, 
wines are made for the local market under 
the Normandy name, and such national 
brands as Alpenweiss, Capistro , LEscapade 
and Canada Cooler. 

The Scoudouc winery, says Grainger, 
is known as an innovative and productive 
facility. A month ago, Scoudouc introduced 
Canada Cooler in a new twelve-pack pack- 
aging and plans are currently under way 
to develop more foreign wines. 

“lve spent my share of time away”, 
says Murray Goff, of Marketing Dynamics, 
a small promotional and special events 
company based in = 
Moncton, “and it Marketing 
was time to 
come home.’ Dynamics 

Working through Marketing Dynamics, 
Goff soon acquired a reputation as an 
efficient and meticulous organizer. He’s 
put together such shows as the Atlantic 
Farm Mechanization Show, and the highly 
attended Kiwanis Lifestyle consumer pro- 
ducts exhibition. 

Plans for next year include a pioneer- 
ing international livestock marketing and 
technology show, featuring such state of 
the art specialties as embryo transplants. 

Based in Fredericton, the New 
Brunswick Innovation Centre, through its 
staff of technical, financial and marketing 
specialists, helps local inventors and inno- 
vators develop their ideas to a practical, 

marketable stage. 
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One example 
is the Gradient Master, 
a computer controlled separator used in 
virus research that reduced a previously 
difficult and time consuming laboratory 
procedure to a matter of seconds. 

Another New Brunswick developed 
product is the Andersen Round Saw. With 
an innovative three-headed saw, it cuts 
boards out of logs in an axial pattern, 
much like you’d take peels off a carrot. 

Of course, not every idea gives such 
results. One or two in every hundred, says 
director Al Gallant, may make it to market. 

Peter Burns, the local Midas Muffler 
franchisee and a past director of Moncton 
Junior Achievement 
says a motto for 
the programme 
could be “Bus - 
iness attitudes are 
best acquired early”. 

Well over 100 area high school students 
take part in the programme each year. 

Profit isn’t actually the main goal. 

“If they just break even, we consider 
that very good. The real aim is to teach 
the kids how business works, how to build 
a product, business ethics and free enter- 
prise” says Jim Morris, a current director. 


Junior Achievement 
of Greater Moncton 
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FROM THE AIR, YOU CAN SEE WHY 
Greater Moncton plays a key role in the 
economy of Atlantic Canada. As your jet 
approaches the airport you can look out 
the windows on one side and see the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence; from the other side, 
your view encompasses the valley of the 
Petitcodiac River and the headwaters of 
the Bay of Fundy. Moncton is strategically 
located to command the isthmus joining 
Nova Scotia to the rest of Canada. All 
surface traffic bound for Halifax, Sydney, 
Prince Edward Island, or Newfoundland 
must pass through this point. And virtually 
all air traffic between Europe and eastern 
North America is directed from the high- 
tech Moncton Area Control Centre. With 
the best all-weather airport facility in 
Atlantic Canada, and daily air cargo links 
across the continent and around the world, 
location is an undoubted one vital key to 
Moncton’s success. 

But a few years ago, when the nationally 
known Canadian journalist, author, business- 
man, and political strategist J E Belliveau 
sat down to compile the history of his 
hometown, he was especially struck by 
another quality - Moncton’s energy. 
“Always,” he wrote, in The Monctonians, 
“there has been an undercurrent of power 
and stamina, a restlessness...(that has) 
made Moncton one of the most intriguing 
communities in its region.’ 

From its earliest days, the settlement 
at the bend of the Petitcodiac River has 
been good to entrepreneurs. In the mid- 
nineteenth century, riches were amassed 
by the men who built tall ships at the 
river’s edge, and by the merchants and 
masters who sailed them around the world 
and home again. When sail gave way to 
steam, Moncton absorbed a temporary 
reversal, then came back swinging as the 
railway centre of Atlantic Canada. For 
Moncton, changes in technology did not 
spell decline, but opportunity. Now, as the 
‘hub city’ of the Maritimes prepares to 
mark the centenary of its incorporation next 
year, that same energetic determination 
to embrace change and to profit from it 
is as strong as ever. No longer tied to the 
fortunes of the railway, Moncton is entering 
a new century on a tide of innovative, 
diversified, economic growth unprecedented 
in its history. 

One clear sign of this growth has been 
a meteoric rise in the quantity of new 
construction taking place in Greater 
Moncton. In the city itself the value of 
building permits issued has increased 


annually from $32 million in 1984, to 
$80 million in 1988, and construction in 
the surrounding area has been equally 
buoyant. A similar growth pattern is 
evident in most other indicators of 
economic performance: assessment base; 
industrial park expansion; tourism; 
manufacturing; distribution; head and 
regional office expansion; real estate 
sales; employment; and retail sales. 

Among major new projects completed 
in Greater Moncton since 1987 are the 
$12 million Real Atlantic Superstore; a 
$15 million expansion of Champlain Place; 
and the $30 million Blue Cross Centre. 
Others now under way, or in an advanced 
stage of planning include the $22 million 
Crystal Palace Hotel and indoor amuse- 
ment complex; a $30 million downtown 
hotel, condominium and retail develop- 
ment; and a little further into the future, 
a new City Hall and Arts Centre. 


MONCTON IS ENTER- 
ING A NEW CENTURY 
ON A TIDE OF INNO- 
VATIVE, DIVERSIFIED, 

ECONOMIC GROWTH 

UNPRECEDENTED IN 

ITS HISTORY. 


Construction these days involves a lot 
more than just bricks and mortar. The Blue 
Cross Centre offers a prime illustration of 
the point. In the words of Blue Cross 
Atlantic’s senior vice-president, Bill Comeau: 
‘When the city invited us to consider 
participating in downtown revitalization, 
we decided that if we were going to be there 
at all, it should be with a large presence and 
one that would set new standards for style 
and quality of office accommodations.’ 

Since the Blue Cross location is a gate- 
way to the city centre, Comeau and com- 
pany president Leon Furlong wanted the 
building to make an important statement. 
A low frontage profile was chosen to blend 
with, rather than overwhelm the existing 
streetscape, while a glassed-in atrium leads 
the eye back to the taller, multi-level 
structure behind it. The interior finishing 
of the energy-efficient building is state-of-the- 
art, from the system of area heat pumps that 
recycle excess solar and computer-generated 
heat energy, to the raised floors that pro- 
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vide easy access to the network of wiring 
which is essential to the flow of power 
and information in the modern facility. 

Was the Moncton market ready for 
such advanced real estate? The answer 
lies in the fact that within six months of 
opening, more than 90% of the available 
office space had been leased. In addition 
to Blue Cross Atlantic and Blue Cross Life 
of Canada, the complex houses a wide 
variety of tenants. ACOA, the Atlantic 
Canada Opportunities Agency, is located 
there. So, too, is the main branch of the 
Moncton Public Library, adding a cultural 
dimension to the space. 

Yet another tenant may turn out to be 
one of the most important new companies 
ever to locate in Moncton. Datacor Atlantic 
Inc. is a joint venture of Blue Cross and 
NB Tel in the field of large-scale data manage- 
ment. Both companies had realized some 
time ago that their data processing require- 
ments were forcing them into an expen- 
sively spiralling pattern of computer 
upgrades. By pooling their resources, they 
were able to take advantage of economies 
of scale that permitted them to establish 
a major computer facility unsurpassed in 
Atlantic Canada - one that will not only 
serve their own needs for a long time, 
but will also be able to serve a wide range 
of other private and public sector clients. 

“We built for growth and for the 
future,’ says Bill Comeau, who credits the 
presence of the Datacor facility and the 
new offices for his company’s success in 
landing a national claims payment contract, 
potentially worth as much as $750 million, 
with the Department of Veterans’ Affairs. 

Comeau’s pride and joy, however, is 
Blue Cross Atlantic’s unique Quick Pay 
system — another benefit of the decision 
to proceed with the Datacor project. 
Developed wholly in-house, Quick-Pay 
reduces the time for payment of medical 
insurance claims from the industry stand- 
ard of 2 to 3 weeks to an amazing 15 to 
20 seconds, for claimants who come in 
person to Blue Cross Atlantic claims centres. 
The service is up and running in Moncton, 
Halifax, Saint John, NB, St John’s, NE and 
Fredericton, and will be opening soon in 
Bathurst, NB and Charlottetown. 

It is not only among Moncton’s 
insurance giants that advanced technology 
is exercising a profound influence, how- 
ever. Ocean Optical is the business of 
Claude Brunet, a local entrepreneur whose 
casually comfortable taste in leather jackets 
may mask his real identity as an energetic 
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innovator. In a few short years he has 
taken a small plant engaged in the manu- 
facture of eyeglasses and turned it into 
an industry leader, in large part through 
the application of computer-assisted infor- 
mation input and manufacturing systems. 
Today, Ocean Optical’s orders arrive in 
Moncton via satelite transmission from 
around the world, and this spring Brunet 
found himself at a trade show in Hong 
Kong, competing with the optical industry 
giants of Japan for a share of the enormous 
Asian market. 

In the past few years, the Université 
de Moncton has become increasingly 


important as a resource for business and 
economic development in the Greater 
Moncton area. As spokesman Paul-Emile 
Benoit explains it: “Like many schools, 
we have accepted the fact that there is a 
strong demand for applied research, and 
we have attempted to respond to it in 
ways that are constructive and practical. 
What the Université de Moncton con- 
tributes to the community is a sort of 
critical mass of knowledge and expertise 
which encourages innovative things to 
happen.’ 

One of the university’s principal 


Strategies for accomplishing this has been 
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to establis@@a series of research institutes 
or centres d@wecherche dedicated to studies 
in practical, Business-oriented fields. There 
is the International Marketing Research 
Centre, for example, set up to foster 
market studies and assist local industries 
that wish to export their products. The 
Food Research Centre is committed to 
assisting with the development of new 
food products, especially in collaboration 
with the region’s fisheries. Other centres 
focus on environmental science, business 
administration, microelectronics and 
engineering design, applied linguistics, 
leadership training, and a variety of other 
relevant and useful topics. 

Funded in a large degree through the 
provision of services under contract to clients 
in the private sector, these university- 
sponsored organizations are readily acces- 
sible to the business community and 
represent an important component of the 
technological infrastructure on which 
Moncton’s growth depends. 

There is no question that the impact 
of growth and renewal over the past five 
years has been beneficial to Greater 
Moncton. It shows in many ways: in the 
amount and range of new housing that 
has been started, both in the suburbs and 
in the downtown core; in the breadth of 
retail shopping opportunities available to 
consumers. Downtown retailer Steve 
Jacobson owns a highly successful gift 
shop, art gallery and picture-framing 
Studio just a few doors off Main Street. In 
common with most of his colleagues he 
has noticed a big change in shopping 
patterns as large office complexes such as 
the Blue Cross Centre bring more people 
into the city centre. 

‘““We see more noon-hour shopping,’ 
he says, “And with more condominiums 
being built in the area, downtown is 
experiencing a whole renewal of after- 
hours life.’ 

To what does he credit Moncton’s 
rapid progress? 

“Partly it’s location. We’re right in 
the middle of the region, which gives us 
a natural advantage over cities that are on 
the periphery. Then, there’s our attitude, as 
shown in the aggressive and upbeat 
marketing of the city and its advantages 
over the past few years. Now that we’ve 
attracted some big name companies and 
important innovators to Moncton, we have 
a wonderful base to build on, especially 
for companies that need a sound tech- 
nological infrastructure. 
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Power 
Jo Attract 
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CALLING J.K.IRVING FOR A JOB IN NEW _ | it was no doubt her sales and marketing 


_. Brunswick, is somewhat like discussing experience which impressed Irving enough 

agnetic Fill has long been internationally opportunities in Britain directly with Queen | to hire her to help launch Cavendish Farms. 

ae and now one of ey mos! Elizabeth. But that unusual approach Today Ms. Durocher is perhaps Canada’s 
ae Ce Negrete bl oar worked for Carol Ann Durocher when she | most unique entrepreneur, successfully 


Development Park is a major initiative of the moved to the province in 1980, although competing in the world of high fashion 


City of Moncton to create a world-class tourism 
and entertainment complex. 

The New Magnetic Hill has become Eastern 
Canada’s most exciting and varied vacation/ 
recreation destination and there’s still plenty of 
opportunity for your investment participation. 

Moncton’s New Magnetic Hill has: 

Proven Potential — 

[More than 970,000 visitors in 1988. 

(1$61 million planned complex. 

(1 Backing of municipal, provincial and 

federal governments. 

[]Financial involvement of successful 

international developers. 
Opportunities for future investment — 
| Major components still open for 
development include the $9 million 
Family Theme Park and a $17 million 
Accommodation Village/Resort. 

([]Development of a $2 million Obser- 

vation Tower. 

[]Western Theme Village and Outdoor 

Amphitheater. 

The City of Moncton invites you to Share 

the Success! 


For further information contact: 


Arthur H. Buck 

Community Services Department 
100 Westmorland Street 
Moncton, New Brunswick 

EC 5B2 


Telephone 506-853-3515 
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from her home in Moncton, without 
benefit of advertising or promotion. Every 
single customer, whether from New 
Brunswick, Ontario, USA, Bermuda or 
Europe has come to her through 
word-of-mouth. 

Carol Ann’s House, an expertly restored 
century old gem, sits on the perimeter of 
Moncton’s business district, well removed 
from the areas usually frequented by the 
chi-chi set. It is not easy to find, neither 
swathed in neon, nor sign posted. The 
front door is locked, and in fact, you 
need to make an appointment to enter. 
Ms. Durocher tells her own story best. 

“As a little girl | used to visit my aunt 
who worked with a furrier, draping myself in 
her foxtails and furs. | was also fascinated by 
watching my grandmother work with 
coutured designs, applying furs. That interest 
continued as a hobby, and | was lucky 
enough to learn from Canada’s leading 
furrier, doing everything from selecting 
pelts, designs, linings to the final stitching’ 

“In 1981, when a friend asked if I 
would help her purchase a fur vest, | 
thought it would be great fun. Then a 
neighbor who had seen the fur vest, 
offered to pay me to do the same thing. 
We discussed what she wanted, styles, 
and price of course. However, this time | 
couldn't find anything suitable off the 
racks, so | had it custom designed.” 

“Soon there were so many calls that 
my hobby took all my spare time, but by 
then, I Knew that I could custom design a 
more stylish coat, with finer pelts and 
better workmanship than any store.’ 

Within a year, word of Ms. Durocher’s 
talents travelled far and wide, and customers 
not only from New Brunswick, but also 
from Toronto, Sweden and the United 
States found themselves at Carol Ann’s 
house discussing their fur needs. By 1984, 
she began to work for herself full time, 
and the business still not publicized in 
any way, became officially Known as 
“Carol Ann’s House’’. 

Today, working with every type of 
fur, from Russian sable to Canada’s famed 
lynx and mink, Carol Ann deals with 
internationally acclaimed fur houses and 
award winning designers who praise her 
unique and exacting custom made orders. 
In addition, she carries a one-of-a-kind line 
of hand knit sweaters, and is a North 
American distributor for an exclusive 
European leather and suede couturier. 

Ms. Durocher feels Moncton is an 
ideal place for any type of innovative 
business. “‘My first impression of this city 
was very positive. The people were warm 
and offered a real sense of belonging. It 
seemed that everyone I met had an 
exciting idea for a business, so | was very 
much aware of the great potential for 
opportunity here. In fact, I honestly feel | 
wouldn’t be as successful anywhere else. 
New Brunswickers really appreciate fine 
quality, and real estate is still affordable, 
so I can live and work in this wonderful 
house. I think I am very fortunate indeed.” 
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ASSUMPTION Place de eaidleregs tee 
Mutual Life Insurance Company Assumption Place Ltd. 
770 Main. Street 740 Main Street 3 
Moncton, New Brunswick | ii : Moncton, New Brunswick 
Canada E1C 8L1 Canada E1C 1E6 


Property Management / Gestion immobiliére 


OVER EIGHTY YEARS OF COMMI TMENT 


TO ATLANTIC CANADA 
IN A WORD 


SERVICE 


fg oO be the leader in the 

Mantime food distribution 
marketplace takes commit- 
ment. And lots of tt. 


rom our humble turn-of-the- 
century beginnings as the 
Sackville Hay and Feed 
Company Limited to today’s 
computerized warehouses and — 
modern supermarkets, 

Atlantic Wholesalers remains 
committed ...to service. 


Jatantic 


- Serving Atlantic Canada 


wholesalers 


The Real Atlantic Superstores ® Save-Basy © Foodmaster * Red & White * Quik Mart © Cash & Carry * Capitol Stores 
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IT’S NOT SO UNUSUAL THAT MONCTON, 
Atlantic Canada’s largest bilingual centre, 
was the city chosen as the site of one of 
Canada’s newest translation services. But 
what is surprising, is that within a year, 
Lexi-tech Inc. has shot to a worldwide 
leading position in the computerized 
translation of highly technical documents. 
Ron Fournier, President of the Irving 
owned firm, said that the idea for Lexi-tech 
came about as a result of the Canadian 
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\ TRANSLATION 


La plus grande université 
entiérement de langue 
francaise a |’extérieur 

du Québec 


Canada’s largest French language 
university outside Québec 
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Frigate Project and the need to translate 
over 600,000 pages of highly technical 
documents into French. 

Realizing there was no previous capabi- 
lity to tackle such a massive undertaking 
in Canada, Fournier and his systems 
analyst, Larry Rogers set about developing 
a new fully integrated approach to tran- 
slation. Their ingenuity led not only to a 
cost-effective solution to the ‘Frigate 
Translations”, but also put Lexi-tech Inc. at 
the forefront of world translation companies. 


Tél (506)858-4000 


UNIVERSITE 
DE MONCTON 


Edmundston Moncton Shippagan 


© tree-shaded, campus setting 
© comfortable, modern accommodations for over 1,000 


© meeting rooms and auditoria of all sizes 
Confere as Rais 
nference; © full range of audio-visual and meeting aids 
You're planning 4 °° 


© 11,000 sq. ft. for display space 

© banquet facilities for up to 650 

© easy access to Maritime tourist attractions 
© just 25 minutes from Moncton Airport 


q meeting; 
a convention. 
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success! 


At Mount Allison, we understand the 
business of making meetings work well. 
Whether you're interested in conferences, 
summer programmes or overnight accommodation, Mount Allison has much to offer. Plan now 
to spend next summer with us. Call (or write) today! Conferences 
and Summer Programmes, Mount Allison University, Sackville, 
New Brunswick OA 3C0 (506) 364-2251 
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The fully integrated process proceeds 
from initial data capture, graphics scanning, 
to actual translation of English to French 
and then the final procedures of format- 
ting and republishing. Lexi-tech has the 
biggest privately owned computerized 
Technical Dictionary in North America 
and the largest Optical Scanner of its 
kind in Canada. Its staff includes some of 
the leading experts in the fields of military, 
radar and weapon systems, aeronautics, 
electronics and computer systems. All of 
which enables it to operate in a fraction 
of the time it took using traditional tran- 
slation methods, and most importantly at 
up to 30% lower cost. Lexi-tech also offers 
clients a complete document maintenance 
service for quick up-grades and revisions. 

“A lot of people ask why Moncton, and 
not Quebec or Ottawa?’’ Fournier admits. 
“Sure it might be a bit more convenient 
in terms of meetings, but this is a great 
place to live. We’re only fifteen minutes 
from one of the best beaches in North 
America, and there’s virtually no com- 
muting here. We have had absolutely no 
problem attracting the best people possible 
to Moncton.’ One of the obvious benefits 
of a computerized high-tech company is 
that it no longer has to operate in a 
mega-centre, but can instead take advan- 
tage of the lower real estate prices and 
high quality lifestyles found in areas like 
New Brunswick, for example. 

So far, Lexi-tech has primarily tran- 
slated for the Defence Industry, but the 
same process would apply to any large 
volume technical application, especially 
one which has oversize illustrations or 
schematics. 

Fournier is optimistic about these 
possibilities. ““The total translation market 
is worth about ten billion a year. We’re at 
least five years ahead of the Europeans, 
and can certainly hold our own in North 
America. So, based also on our success 
this past year, we think Lexi-tech’s future 
looks very good indeed.’ 
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THE NEW BRUNSWICK WIRE FENCE 
Co. Ltd. founded in 1898, is one com- 
pany where traditions die hard. Jim Kelly 
who purchased the firm in the late sixties 
from previous shareholders, including the 
family of his long term employer, is proud 
that many of his employees are related, 
often their whole careers have been spent 
with his firm, and at one time employed 
three generations of the same family. His 
son Jim, is Vice President and General 
Sales Manager. 

New Brunswick Wire Fence Co. Ltd. 
located on approximately ten acres in the 
Moncton Industrial Park is parent to six 
companies in the Maritimes, which manu- 
facture, market and install a whole range 
of fencing and allied products. 

Their offices and warehouse are located 
in Moncton, NB, Robichaud Office, NB, 
Charlottetwon, PEI, Dartmouth, NS, 
Yarmouth, NS and Sydney, NS. 

Fencing as a product, and as a busi- 
ness, knows almost no bounds. It is used 
in virtually all sectors; residential, agricul- 
ture, commercial and general industry. It 
encompasses airports, power generators, 
factories, tennis courts and dog kennels. 

The industry is very competitive but 
NB Wire Fence is the only manufacturer 
of fence products in Eastern Canada, pro- 
viding them an edge in the four Atlantic 
Provinces. Bermuda, Iles-de-la-Madeleine, 
New England, and the Caribbean Islands 
are all areas where fencing from the 
Moncton plant can be found. 


Fencing is generally not an industry 
noted for product innovation but NB Wire 
Fence from their Moncton headquarters, 
is becoming almost as well known in the 
Fisheries for their unique lobster traps 
manufactured from welded wire mesh 
fencing materials. 

New Brunswick Wire Fence Co. Ltd., 
has a subsidiary Tuf-Coat Marine Ltd, that 
manufactures and markets its unique vinyl 
coated wire mesh lobster traps, which 
have been gaining great interest through- 
out the area’s fishing communities. Jim 
Kelly explains, “Although some fishermen 
find change difficult to adjust to, I think the 
traditional wooden traps will be phased out 
over the next few years. The new steel 
traps weigh less than half of the wooden 
ones and so are easier and quicker to 
use. They will also last longer, and that 
means more money for the fishermen. To 
our knowledge, we are the only company 
in Canada making a trap of this kind with 
a unique frame support, and the complete 
trap vinyl-coated after fabrication. Most 
other vinyl traps are manufactured from 
vinyl-coated wire brought in from Europe 
or the United States. 

There are approximately 2,000,000 
lobster traps in the Maritimes, and Kelly 
estimates that so far wire mesh has 
replaced about 20% of the market. He 
says sales usually follow as fast as his 
sales force can personally visit the wharfs 
to introduce the new product to the wary 
fishermen. 
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Jim Kelly has spent almost 37 years 
in the fencing business in Moncton, so it’s 
hardly surprising that he can’t imagine 
anywhere else he would rather live. From a 
potential business standpoint, he is equally 
positive about the area. “The central loca- 
tion of Moncton relative to the rest of the 
Maritimes makes business travel less time 
consuming. The air service is convenient 
but we just as often drive to either Nova 
Scotia or Prince Edward Island, as well as 
throughout New Brunswick. We are located 
an easy drive from most of our offices 
and clients. Also, for the type of skill we 
require, we are able to get excellent peo- 
ple from the New Brunswick Community 
College here.’ 

New Brunswick Wire Fence Co. Ltd. 
is a company that has certainly withstood the 
test of time. With its 90th year behind, 
and looking forward to its 100th anniver- 
Sary, quality service and the widest range 
of fencing and other steel products con- 
tinue to be the top priorities. It has also 
developed innovation, which will further 
ensure its ongoing success. As Kelly 
notes, “With an average age of 33 years, 
the company’s executive offices should 
ensure that aS we approach our 100th 
anniversary this company will continue to 
emphasize that Moncton is the best regional 
centre for doing business in the Maritimes.’ 


MONCTON FACTS 


Population (1986) 
City of Moncton 
Greater Moncton Census Area 


Households (Greater Moncton—1986) 
Total number 


Average Family Income 1988 


Personal Disposable Income 1988 
Moncton CA (Millions) 

(Per Capita - $13,700.) 

Moncton Economic Region (Millions) 


Retail Sales 1988 (Millions) 

Moncton CA (est.) $774 
Moncton Economic Region (Westmorland, Albert, $1,003 
Kent Counties) 


Moncton Labour Force (1987) 


Community/Bus./Pers. Services (qgiiiiaimmmmmmmmm 3 4 0/y 


Trade as ld!" 
Transport/Comm./Utilitics aay 1% 


Pub. Admin. & Defense Sauee 10% 
Manufacturing es 8% 
Construction ae 5% 
Financial/Ins./Real Estate (am 4% 
Primary Industry & 2% 


Total Labour Force Participants = 50,200 


Moncton Construction Statistics 
(Greater Moncton—1988) 
Residential 

Institutional 

Commercial 

Industrial 

Other 

Total value of construction 


55,468 
102,084 


34,740 
$34,893 


$1,412 
$2,097 


$48,843,651 
24,382,234 
30,493,481 
5,413,936 
869,713 
$10,003,015 


Average House Price 
Three-bedroom bungalow, January 1988 
Real Estate Sales (Millions) 
Greater Moncton 


1987 - A record year $69. 
1988 - A new record year $78. 


$76,000 
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Thirty Years of 
Development Leadership 


THIS YEAR, MONCTON INDUSTRIAL 
Development Limited (MID) is celebrating 
the thirtieth anniversary of its incorporation 
by the legislature of New Brunswick as a 
vehicle to acquire land and promote the 
industrial development of the City of 
Moncton. It was initially formed by the 
City Council and the Moncton Board of 
Trade, but operates today as a wholly- 
owned subsidiary of the city. 

For many years, MID focused almost 
exclusively on the specific purpose of 
developing industrial parks. Beginning 
with a 12-acre lot on Baig Boulevard, the 
agency’s holdings have increased to the 
point where today Moncton Industrial 
Park and Caledonia Industrial Estates 
Limited encompass 1900 acres of land, 
on which are located more than 200 
companies employing a combined, total 
work force of over 4,000 men and women. 
With easy access to road, rail and air 
transportation systems, the two parks are 
widely reputed to be two of Atlantic 
Canada’s most modern, attractive, and 
competitive locations for industrial growth. 

Since its inception, MID has benefited 
from the voluntary services of ten presidents 
and literally dozens of board members 
drawn from the ranks of the city’s busi- 
ness community, the City Council, the 
Greater Moncton Chamber of Commerce, 
and the Greater Moncton District Labour 
Council. Under their direction, the day-to- 
day operations of the agency have been 
handled by six successive managers, 
Michael Baig, and after him, Ted White, 
combined the job with other civic respon- 
sibilities. Since then, a full-time, profes- 
sional position has been held by Robert 
MacPherson, J G MacDonald, Paul Daigle, 
and, since Daigle’s recent appointment as 
New Brunswick’s deputy minister of 
Tourism, Peter Belliveau. 

It was in 1983 that the city fathers 


of Moncton made a vital strategic deci- 
sion to extend MID’s mandate from the 
supervision of industrial parks to the co- 
ordination of the broader spectrum of 
economic development concerns within 
the city. This meant taking on an active 
leadership role in promoting and fostering 
downtown revitalization, overall economic 
growth in the industrial, commercial, and 
service sectors, the improvement of busi- 
ness services and infrastructure, and the 
marketing of Moncton as the preferred 
growth centre for business in Atlantic 
Canada. 

Consolidation turned out to be a recipe 
for success. The years that followed 
ushered in a period of economic progress 
unprecedented in Moncton’s history. The 
city’s assessment base has nearly doubled. 
The annual value of real estate sales and 
of building permits has climbed steadily, 
hitting new records each year. Growth in 
the labour force has been outstripped by 
growth in the level of employment. 

There is no question what it takes. to 
drive the engines of Moncton’s economic 
growth. One key element lies in having 
the right location central, well-serviced, 
and competitive. Another is having the 
means to promote it effectively. In 1985, 
backed by the financial and moral support 
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of the Mayor and Council, MID launched 
a national promotion campaign to tell 
business decision-makers about Moncton, 
its assets as a place to do business, and 
its undeniable attraction as a humane 
and friendly place to live. 

Of course, even the best of promo- 
tional strategies must be backed by solid 
performance. That is precisely why MID 
has not been satisfied simply to send out 
its messasge. Rather, it offers a wide range 
of support services to all who respond 
with enquiries. Companies who are inte- 
rested in locating their operations in 
Moncton consistently find that MID is an 
invaluable source of information and inside 
advice of the sort that can help make 
their ventures a SUCCESS. 

Among the areas in which MID offers 
assistance are: 

Space Requirements 

An inventory of available space for 
manufacturing, warehousing, and 
office space is kept and updated 
by MID. 

Industrial Land Sales 

Ample reserves of prime land are 
held for development in Moncton’s 
two industrial parks. 

Financial Assistance 

MID provides up-to-date information 
on government and private sector 
sources to assist new or expanding 
businesses. 

Marketing Information 

MID offers practical, factual infor- 
mation on Moncton and its market 
area. 

With a proven track record of thirty 
years in the service of Moncton’s 
economic development, MID can look 
back with pride over a generation of 
accomplishments, and forward to the 
1990s and beyond as a time of new 
challenges and new opportunities. 
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Don't get us wrong. We love Magnetic Hill. But it 
ranks pretty far down the list of good reasons why 
we put ACOA's head office in Moncton. 


We picked Moncton because, as the "Hub of the 
Maritimes," it positions us to best serve the needs 
of all Atlantic Canada. And Moncton's growing 
economic importance also made good sense to us. 


We're happy to share the success of Moncton. And 
happy to contribute toward it. As cities go, it has 
more than its share of magnetic attractions. 


Atlantic Canada Agence de 
Opportunities promotion économique 
Agency du Canada atlantique 


Canada 


When you're talking location in Atlantic 
Canada, you're talking Moncton, NB. Here's 
a city that owes much of its on-going suc- 
cess to its unique placement. The location 
advantages enjoyed by Moncton can also be 
shared with your company, and your family. 


Eddy Boucher’s Quality Woodwork manufactures custom-made 


kitchen cabinets, complete laboratories and industrial furniture for 
banks, schools and hospitals. 


Downtown Moncton is home to Judy Jacobson’s Studio 14, a 
quality gift and fine art shop. 
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Hub of the Maritimes. Check the map 
and see how well Moncton is positioned as 
the natural centre of the regional road, rail, 
and air interface. You also have fast, direct 
access to the rest of Canada and the USA. 


Move right in. Establish your business in 
Moncton, NB and you'll be in very good 
company. Several head offices and regional 
head offices of major corporations enjoy the 
unparalleled advantages of Moncton NB. 
And so do their staff. 

Moncton NB means fully-serviced indus- 
trial parks, and prime downtown office and 
retail space in ultra-modern or beautifully 
restored heritage buildings. 


The living is easy. Moncton NB is a city with 
roots and traditions. It's a city of manageable 
size with well established educational, cultural, 
social services, and a stable workforce. And 
the housing is very affordable in a variety of 
price ranges. 

It's also a vacation destination, and has 
some of North America’s finest recreational 
country — with the seaside just a mere 15 
minutes from downtown Moncton! 


Company 
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For all the facts and figures, please write or call today: 
Peter Belliveau, Moncton Industrial Development, 
95 Foundry Street, Moncton NB, E1C 5H7 Telephone 506 857-0700 


Take the first step toward success, toward a 
better location and a highly desirable place 
to live. Complete and return the coupon 
below today. 


Location, location, location....that’s Moncton, NB. 


The new $30 million Blue Cross Centre in downtown Moncton is 
home to Blue Cross Atlantic and Datacor Atlantic, the most 
sophisticated computer centre in the region. 


Michael Prangnell of Atlantic Bandag, a Moncton tire retread 
manufacturer enjoys sailing the Northumberland Strait, just 
15 minutes from the office. 


Change of scenery helps 
with corporate planning 


More and more companies are choosing to hold planning sessions 
away from the distractions of countless interruptions at the office 


by Michael Redmond 

ichard Rudnicki is more duffer than 

golfer, swinging his clubs across the 

links only three or four times a 

year. But once a year he has a game 

that helps set his course for the next 
12 months. 

It isn’t a tournament, it’s the annual 
Rudnicki-Murphy summit. Like many 
other executives, Rudnicki and his partner 
Bill Murphy, the owners of Rudnicki 
Murphy Advertising, escape the city on 
a corporate retreat. Their annual get-away 
is part of a growing trend as companies 
of all sizes seek a refuge from routine to 
do tasks essential for their business. 

The idea of doing business away from 
the “‘madding crowd”’ is like a tonic to 
Rudnicki. “It’s got the element of a 
holiday to it. It’s not a grueling sweat shop 
kind of a thing,” he says. 

Regardless of what the meetings may 
be for, more and more facilities are 
bidding to host business in blissful 
settings. Selections range from larger 
resorts like The Pines in Digby, N.S. or 
Kentville’s Old Orchard Inn to smaller, 
intimate settings like the Dundee Inn of 
Charlottetown, P.E.I. or Pond’s Chalet 
Resort near Ludlow, N.B. 

Rudnicki uses his annual retreat as a 
chance to escape the daily demands of the 
office and focus on the year ahead. “‘It’s 
a look into the future and an opportunity 
to express our dreams,” he says. ““We’re 
looking for those ‘ah ha!’ type of revela- 
tions and to do that we just feel we have 
to get away.” 

Like Rudnicki, Steve Parker, president 
of the Halifax-based firm, Corporate 
Communications Limited (CCL), is a 
believer in escaping the office for an 
annual corporate retreat. For Parker’s 
CCL team the retreat focuses on putting 
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Richard Rudnicki (I) and Bill Murphy escape the distractions of their office annually 
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the final touches on a much longer annual 
planning process. “You don’t just go away 
and boom, instant corporate plan,” says 
Parker. 

While Rudnicki always picks a site 
with an easily accessible golf course, the 
CCL planners search for locations that 
offer the type of meeting room that makes 
their gatherings work. That means 
avoiding the formality of the ordinary 
hotel facility in favor of a relaxed parlor- 
like setting. 

Isolation from the office is another 


Corporate retreats are not confined to land with ya 


chts like the White Heather for hire 


key. No phone calls interrupt a CCL 
retreat and the service they look for 
during the day is quiet and discreet. It’s 
not until the business of the day has ended 
that phone messages and outside influ- 
ences are allowed in. 

Isolation is a feature that two smaller 
resorts are pushing in their marketing 
efforts. Tales and Trails Lodge near 
Dundee, Cape Breton, opened in late 
August and offers 300 acres of wooded 
seclusion surrounding a lodge and execu- 
tive cabins. Designed for smaller groups, 
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the lodge and adjoining executive cabins 
offer a capacity of 36 guests. This allows 
companies that want total privacy to book 
the entire facility. They can even shut the 
gate at the end of the birch lined drive to 
outsiders. “If the gate is across the road 
nobody else will set foot on the 300 
acres,” says Danny Ellis, a partner in the 
new facility. 

Similar privacy is offered at Pond’s 
Chalet Resort. The 1,000-acre facility is 
about 80 kilometres from Fredericton 
near Ludlow and is targeted almost exclu- 
sively to corporate retreat business. 
Fourth generation owner Keith Pond has 
been targeting the corporate sector for the 
last five years and it is now 80 per cent 
of his business. 

While he also welcomes tourists at his 
year round resort, Pond finds it is less 
effort to attract the business client. A 
group of 50 can be attracted with one 
sales pitch but tourists require constant 
selling to keep the resort filled, he says. 

The informal setting at the resort is 
accentuated by a variety of recreation 
facilities that the ordinary hotel can’t 
offer. Nine miles of private river access 
are a boon for trout and salmon fishing 
enthusiasts. In the winter cross-country 
skiers have the run of the land. With all 
the recreation available it may seem 
surprising that only 20 per cent of Pond’s 
corporate clients use the facilities for play. 
But many companies use their retreats 
almost exclusively for work. 

Gordon Lummis, public affairs man- 
ager for Maritime Tel&Tel, says the 
meetings his company holds away from 
headquarters are all work without any 
social or recreational component planned 
in because the meetings require the 
focused attention of the participants. 
That’s the reason the company chooses to 
retreat from head office in the first place, 
he says. 

Get-aways help to keep people talking 
about business even after the meetings are 
over, says Maritime Life national mar- 
keting manager Mike Hourihan. Like 
other companies, Maritime Life likes the 
chance to keep staff focused on the 
business at hand all day and evening, 
something that is hard to do in the city. 
“The evenings force people together who 
wouldn’t normally be. When you're 
forced together the common topic is 
business so you tend to talk business in 
a very relaxed atmosphere after the 
formal agenda,’ Hourihan says. 

There is room for play at Maritime 
Life retreats with many participants going 
for a dip in the pool or a rally on the 
tennis court when time permits. But no 
matter how nice the setting, the focus, as 
with other companies, is business. The 
resorts that seek to cater to the corporate 
crowd don’t mind if the pool stays half 
empty just so long as they get a splash 
of the growing trend in getting away. 
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Same-day return biggest boon 


Improved air service allows business people to complete their 
dealings away from P.E.I. and return home the same day 


by Kumari Campbell 

he term “airline deregulation” holds 

only one meaning for the general 
travelling public — lower fares. 
With the deregulation of the airline 
industry almost four years ago, there were 
expectations that competition would drive 
fares down sharply. But business travel- 
lers remain largely unaffected by such 
fare discounting, since they usually can- 
not take advantage of seat sales and other 
discounts due to conditional 14 or 21 day 
advance purchase regulations. This sector 
of the travelling public must look for 
advantages of deregulation in other areas. 

Business people on Prince Edward 
Island often find themselves dependent 
on the airlines in preference to fighting 
summer ferry lineups or winter ice 
conditions in the Strait. Although they 
would welcome lower fares, of greatest 
importance to them is efficient service 
and dependability. 

David Rodd, president of Rodd Inns, 
travels out of the province at least once 
a week, usually to Maritime destinations. 
For him, the most important result of 
deregulation is that the airlines have 
opened up more destinations. “‘Prior to 
deregulation I would have to fly to Halifax 
and then rent a car and drive down to 
Yarmouth,’ says Rodd. “It would take up 
practically a whole day. I would have to 
stay the night there and go through the 
whole tiring process in reverse the follow- 
ing day. Now, I can leave Charlottetown 
at 9:30 a.m., fly to Yarmouth via Halifax, 
get my business done and be back in 
Charlottetown by 6 p.m. It’s great.” 

Rodd says when you include car 
rentals, accommodations and meals, not 
to mention valuable business time gained, 
the financial savings are considerable in 
the course of a year. 

Charlottetown entrepreneur Fred 
Hyndman logs thousands of miles of air 
travel each year. His several businesses 
make it imperative that he get to his desti- 
nations quickly and on time. He agrees 
that deregulation has brought “‘tremen- 
dous improvements” to air service within 
Atlantic Canada, with “‘increased effici- 
ency, more destinations and improved 
equipment.” 
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Garth Staples, president of Staples 
Quality Travel of Charlottetown, pro- 
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According to Staples, a business 
person from P.E.I. could easily depart 


duces a computer printout several sheets | Charlottetown early in the morning, com- 


long, listing the daily flights out of that 
city as well as the many combinations of 
connections available to a passenger 
Originating in Charlottetown. ‘“Today 
there are 20 daily flights out of Charlotte- 
town which allow the traveller to connect 
with 25 daily flights to Toronto, 20 daily 
flights to Ottawa and 14 daily flights to 
Montreal,” he says. “Using Halifax as the 
hub and connecting with the two major 
partner airlines, AirCanada and Canadian 
Airlines, the two regional carriers, Air 
Nova and Air Atlantic are able to provide 
a service that is far superior to what we 
had prior to deregulation when only eight 
flights left the city daily.” 


plete a day’s business in Toronto and be 
back in Charlottetown by the end of the 
day. Staples believes that’s not the only 
advantage for the business traveller. ““The 
fierce competition that has been caused 
by deregulation is challenging airlines to 
become increasingly innovative with 
extras and perks they offer to passengers.” 
Frequent Flyer programs, credit card sys- 
tems and special business class sections 
on jet aircraft are some of the popular 
extras. Frequent Flyer points may also be 
accumulated through the use of desig- 
nated hotel and auto rental companies. 
Lest business travellers sometimes 
feel left out of the great bargains in the 
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sky, Al Rach, generation manager of Air 
Canada’s P.E.I. office says, ““The business 
traveller is our mainstay and is far from 
being forgotten. In fact we are focusing 
very definitely on this class of traveller.” 

When asked whether the small, short- 
haul turbo-props are less comfortable and 
convenient than the larger jets, the 
resounding answer is “‘no.’ Hyndman 
goes so far as to say that the turbo-props 
are far more efficient with regard to fuel 
consumption as well as being able to 
operate in sub-standard weather condi- 
tions when jets would be grounded. 

While Hyndman and Rodd are both 
concerned that jet service to major desti- 
‘Nations outside Atlantic Canada could be 
reduced in the near future, Rach main- 
tains that Air Canada will not be cutting 
any routes that are well patronized. Rodd 
would like to see same-day return specials 
tailored to meet the needs of the business 
traveller, but regular fares are expected 
to remain constant. Any improvements 
will take place in the areas of service, 
efficiency and what Rach calls “‘creature 
comforts.’ The reason for this, Rach 
explains, is that ‘“‘Air fares are calculated 
on the basis of fixed operating costs plus 
distance travelled. Although distances are 
short within the region, the fixed costs 
remain the same as they do for long-haul 
flights.” 

What does the fall/winter travel sea- 
son hold for travellers in Atlantic Canada? 
Rach says Air Canada and Air Nova are 
looking at a number of deals, including 
Florida and California. As well, Air Nova 
is expected to introduce small jets into the 
Atlantic market in the near future. 

Heather Craig, sales manager for 
Canadian Airlines in New Brunswick and 
P.E.I., says ““There is nothing specific for 
the immediate future other than the usual 
seat sales,’ but adds that there are 
ongoing plans for aircraft acquisition. 
Both she and Staples expect there will be 
increased service to the American East 
Coast as a result of the free trade agree- 
ment, but Staples cautions that before this 
can become a reality, air travel bilateral 
agreements will be needed. He also 
cites the three current weekly flights from 
Halifax to Europe as “‘putting the airline 
industry on the leading edge vis-a-vis new 
trade alliances with Europe.” 

Looking ahead to next spring, Staples 
predicts a higher level of service for 
clients of travel agents, due to a new 
booking system expected to come on 
stream which will service both the major 
airlines as well as the smaller regional 
carriers. He believes that airlines, and 
especially travel agents, have been remiss 
in not promoting their services suffici- 
ently. ‘““We can order you a special menu 
at a restaurant in Paris or a helicopter 
from Pearson International to downtown 
Toronto.” 

The results of deregulation in Atlantic 
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Canada have differed greatly from the | 


American experience. Although the 
expected bargain-basement prices have 
not materialized, neither has the predic- 


tion of reduced services to small commu- 
nities. According to these travellers at 
least, frequency and dependablity of ser- 
vice has definitely increased. 
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Keeping conventioneers happy 


by Maggie Brown 

‘4 1) © you want to see how Mari- 

timers eat lobster?”’ Jim Flinn 

yells to crowd of convention- 

eers. ““Yes!”’ they shout as the comedian 

starts up his power saw and moves 

menacingly toward the unsuspecting 

crustacean. Hoots and howls of laughter 

explode from the convention room floor. 

But don’t laugh, says Bill Norton of 

Downeast Entertainment, this kind of 

humor puts people who really don’t know 
how to eat lobster at ease. 

This is only one example of the type 
of entertainment conventioneers from 
both outside the region, those “from 
away’ and inside the region “down 
homers” look for when they take time out 
from busy work schedules to relax. 

People go to conventions for different 
reasons. Michael Ardenne of Brookes 
Diamond Productions in Halifax says there 
are two different kinds of conventions 
— associations or societies where people 
who share a common interest get together 
on a regular basis, usually yearly, to meet 
and have a good time and corporate 
conventions. “Corporations usually have 
conventions or meetings for specific 
purposes,’ Ardenne says. “These are 
bigger groupings of people at all different 
levels and the entertainment must be 
geared towards all of them.” 

When discussing the kinds of 
entertainment groups want for their con- 
ventions and get-togethers, hotel catering 
managers, entertainers and entertainment 
agents use the words “‘down home”’ and 
‘Maritime flavor” often. It is a recurring 
theme. 

“For those people from away, and 
even those in the region, the Eastern 
Canadian party is what they’re looking 
for,’ says Harry Nixon of the Chateau 
Halifax. 

Two of the more prominent conven- 
tion entertainment agents in Halifax are 
Michael Ardenne and Bill Norton. 
Ardenne, who has only been in the con- 
vention entertainment business for two 
years, gets the major share of what he 
calls “‘the 1,000 plus groups.’ Diamond’s 
is also a production company. For a fee, 
“we will produce a unique show 
specifically for that group. We will 
design, build and create a show.” 

Norton, who used to manage the 
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There is an industry hard at work just to ensure your association 
or company has fun at your next convention in the Maritimes 


comedy team Finnigan until its break-up 
seven years ago, now uses his friend and 
former Finnigan member Jim Flinn 
regularly at several downtown hotels and 
convention facilities. “In terms of our 
promotion and marketing of the region, 
we like to stress the good humor, music 
and good times of the Maritimes,’ says 
Norton. 

Those good times include deepsea 
fishing, harbor cruises, golf and other 
excursions, pipe bands, dance troupes, 
walkabouts and events organized around 
existing city entertainment like the popu- 
lar Buskers’ festival. 

Both Norton and Diamond belong to 
a group called Halifax Likes Company 
which includes entertainment agents, the 
World Trade and Convention Centre, 
(WTCC), hotel sales representatives, tour 
operators and others interested in the 
tourism industry. Each month they get 
together as a team to discuss attracting 
business to the atea. When a group 
decides to have their convention here, 
however, the competition starts. 

“It’s a highly competitive market,’ 
says Ardenne. Local entertainment agents 
are competing against national agencies 


General John Cabot Trail (I) and Terry Kelly are in demand on the convention circuit 
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from Toronto and other large centres. 
Each company’s “program design’’ or 
entertainment package is tailored to the 
specific group’s wants and needs. The size 
of the group, the average age, gender mix, 
last year’s entertainment and the reason 
for the convention are only some of the 
considerations taken into account when 
planning convention entertainment. Ken 
Mounce, WTCC president says, ‘“‘we try 
to create something different for every 
group.” 

The WTCC’s specialty is creating 
food extravaganzas (at $30-$45 a plate) 
around themes. One such evening had 
guests walking around scenery depicting 
different areas of the province. Each area 
had its own entertainment and food 
specialty along with actors in costume 
and room for dining and dancing. An 
apple orchard, a replica of the Bluenose, 
an actual stream representing the Strait 
of Canso and a lighthouse were arranged 
around the room so guests could sample 
some of the fine food and atmosphere of 
each area. “It allowed the guests to 
mingle and talk with a number of people, 
not just the ones at their table,’ says 
Mounce. 
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Town Crier Peter Cox is official greeter 


Peter Cox, the town crier, is a favorite 
with conventioneers and Norton says he 
gets Cox to greet every group as they 
arrive at their hotels. Cox is also the 
presenter of the “Order of Good Cheer”’ 
which makes visitors from outside the 
region official Nova Scotians, something, 
Norton says, “‘they really enjoy.” 

Almost every company or group has 
a music/comedy night as well. Popular 
local entertainers like General John Cabot 
Trail, Jim Flinn, Tony Quinn, Denis 
Ryan, the John Alphonse band and others 
are regulars on the convention circuit. 

Pipe and drum bands and highland 
and traditional step dancers are also very 
popular. The groups’ size can be altered 
depending on the size and price range of 
the convention. “You can apply any kind 
of entertainment to any size of group,” 
says Norton, adding that prices can vary 
greatly. ““You may spend $4,000 for 175 
people for one day to over $100,000 for 
1,000 people for three days depending on 
what you want.” 

Convention entertainment is not 
something to be left up to chance. Norton 
says every detail is planned months in 
advance and some bigger companies even 
have one person who plans conventions 
full time, travelling across the continent 
doing site inspections. ““They come down 
here two to three years before picking the 
actual site,’ he says. ““Convention plan- 
ners are probably working on 1992 by now.” 

Norton says the basic structure of the 
convention should be set up at least six 
months before the event. ‘“‘And everything 
should be wound up in 60 days.” Having 
everything “in place’ he says allows 
everyone to relax and enjoy themselves. 
And he says Downeast Entertainment 
personally supervises every event they 
plan. “I, or someone from my company, 
am there on site making sure the band 
starts playing on time,’ Norton says. 

And with all that advance planning, 
conventioneers who come “‘down home” 
to relax — and the people who are 


organizing the convention — will get to 
enjoy some Maritime flavor. 
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Sidetripping from the city 


Weekend-getaway country like the Lower Saint John River Valley 
in New Brunswick is at its prettiest in the fall of the year 


by Carol McLeod 


ixty minutes from Fredericton and 

Saint John and 90 minutes from 

Moncton is the weekend-getaway 
country of the Lower Saint John River 
Valley, and it is at its loveliest in the fall. 
For New Brunswick business travellers or 
city dwellers, the area bordered by Grand 
Lake to the north and Washademoak Lake 
to the south is ideal for either relaxing or 
for participating in a wide variety of 
activities from biking, boating and hiking 
to stargazing, bird watching and picture 
taking. 

Located in the heart of Loyalist 
country, the entire area is a patchwork 
quilt of rolling fatm land and lush forests 
that is transformed each October into a 
tapestry of gold, rust, copper, orange and 
flaming scarlet as the leaves change their 
color. It’s not a phenomenon unique to 
this part of the river valley, but the fact 
the countryside between Grand Lake (the 
largest in the province) and the Washade- 
moak is so densely wooded makes the 
autumn landscape in the vicinity a sight 
worth seeing. 

‘Every fall, we spend a couple of days 
at one of the bed and breakfast places 
along the lakes just to breathe in the air 
and to enjoy the sights,’ says Sherman 
Vernon of Moncton. 

Like other people who have discov- 
ered the area, Vernon feels part of the 
appeal lies in the variety of outdoor 
activities available. For bird watchers, the 
woods and fields between the two lakes 
offer the opportunity of sighting many of 
the 350 species native to the province. 

Lower Jemseg, located midway 
between Grand Lake and the Washade- 
moak, is noted for the many varieties of 
warblers that stop there each year during 
their spring and fall migrations. The 
Vicinity is also rich in waterfowl, and the 
efforts of Ducks Unlimited in draining 
and ditching local swamps have increased 
the number of species that nest in the area. 

Bird watching packages are available 
at Oakley House, a Dutch colonial farm- 
house offering bed and breakfast in Lower 
Jemseg. Pileated woodpeckers can often 
be seen in the locust trees on the front 
lawn while ruffled grouse perch in the 
bilberry trees behind the 150-year-old 
house. 

“We had a naturalist here a few 
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The area’s densely wooded countryside makes the autumn landscape a sight worth seeing 


months ago and he sighted 37 different 
species within a little over an hour,” says 
Willi Wolfe, co-owner of Oakley House. 
‘‘One of the great things is that we see a lot 
of birds that are out of their usual range.” 

Last year, bird watchers in the area 
spotted a glossy ibis, which is usually 
found only as far north as Maine, and a 
common egret (also known as the great 
egret), which normally ventures only as 
far north as Massachusetts. 

Besides being a haven for birds and 
bird watchers, Lower Jemseg is also the 
site of some of the finest flat water 
canoeing country in the east. The Jemseg 
River, which connects the Grand Lake 
system with the lower Saint John River- 
Washademoak Lake network, flows 
within 1500 yards of Oakley house. 
Guests can either rent canoes by the day 
or else take advantage of special canoeing 
packages that include two nights’ accom- 
modation and most meals. 

For those who would rather hunt or 
photograph wild animals, Cambridge 
Narrows on the Washademoak is the place 
to visit. Deer, moose and black bears are 
native to the area while rabbits, foxes, 
raccoons, porcupines and the occasional 
bobcat are also common. At Norwood 
Farm, guests can roam the woodland 
trails and back roads either on foot or on 
horseback. Proprietor Ursula Waldow 


will pack picnic lunches upon request and 
can arrange the services of a licensed 
hunting guide. 

While in the Cambridge Narrows 
area, visitors can also try a climatic health 
resort holiday at the Mozart Chalets. 
‘““What we mean by a climatic health 
resort is that everything we offer our 
guests is healthy — from the crisp, fresh 
air to the facilities available to the food, 
which is free of chemicals, additives, and 
artificial coloring,’ says co-owner Rosel 
Neumann. 

Visitors can take advantage of a wide 
range of outdoor activities including bird 
and deer-watching, hiking, boating and 
biking. They can then relax in a Finnish- 
style sauna and whirlpool before enjoying 
German cuisine and classical music in the 
Cafe Mozart, which is listed in Where to 
Eat in Canada. 

Another getaway possibility is a 
houseboat cruise along the lower Saint 
John River. “You get an entirely different 
perspective of the area when you travel 
by water,’ says David Johns of Frederic- 
ton. “By day you can take some fabulous 
pictures and at night you can do some of 
the best stargazing imaginable from the 
middle of the river. The air is so clear and 
you are so far away from the city that you 
can See stars that are lost in the glare of 
streetlights.” 
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The Lower Jemseg offers superior canoeing 


Rentals are available from Houseboat 
Vacations in Sussex. The company moors 
its boats at Codys, a community located 
near the point where the Canaan River 
and Washademoak Lake converge. “Ifyou | 
can drive a car and read, you can operate 
one of these boats,’ says company owner 
Bob Hutton. ‘We take clients out for an 
orientation cruise and then let them use 
the boats on Washademoak Lake and on 
the Saint John River as far south as Oak- 
point and as far north as Fredericton.” 

A popular stop for both those cruising 
in houseboats and for those travelling by 
car is Gagetown, a village nestled on the 
banks of the Saint John River about half 
way between Fredericton and Saint John. 
Founded by Loyalists in the 1780’s, the 
community exudes an other-era charm 
that has led many artisans and crafts- 
people to settle there. 

The Steamers Stop Inn, located on 
Front Street, is typical of the many 18th 
and 19th century white clapboard houses 
preserved in the village. Its sitting rooms 
with their crackling fireplaces and its 
dining rooms with their formal table 
settings offer a taste of life in Victorian 
times. 

But Gagetown is more than a window 
on the past. It is also one of the best- 
known apple growing regions in the 
province, and in the fall late apples like 
Cortlands, McIntoshes, Lobos and 
Russets can be bought locally. 

Across the river from Gagetown, 
Route 2 passes through the “Garden 
Patch”” of New Brunswick where many 
varieties of fruits and vegetables are 
available at roadside stands until Hallow- 
een. Stands are usually identified by signs 
featuring the farm market logo of a green 
and orange vegetable basket. “After your 

| first couple of visits to the lower Saint 
John River Valley, you may decide not to 
go home with the same pictures you took 
the year before,’ says David Johns, “But 
you never get tired of taking back a 
trunkful of farm produce.” Roe 
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The contaminated coast 


loo often our harbors and estuaries are dumping 
grounds for domestic and industrial waste but 
with changing attitudes they can be saved 
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by David Holt 
tate-of-the-art science recently con- 
fronted a primitive and vile technol- 
“ew ogy when a small remote-controlled 
submersible monitored the flow of sewage 
spewing from pipes along Halifax Har- 
bour. For this job, the scientists control- 
ling the robot were content to remain on 
board ship. 

Raw sewage has been dumped into the 
harbor for more than 200 years, a tech- 
nique “‘not too different from disposal 
mechanisms used in the Middle Ages,” 
Cristina Pekarik of Halifax’s Ecology 
Action Centre told a committee reviewing 
plans for a controversial $200-million 
sewage treatment plant. 

Halifax, the site of a proposed scheme 
to convert sewage sludge to marketable 
oil, has one of the most polluted harbors 
in Eastern Canada. It is only one of many 
cities, towns and rural areas along the 
coast of the Atlantic provinces which have 
waters overwhelmed with domestic and 
industrial waste. A new approach to 
coastal management, combined with 
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changing attitudes about pollution, may 
lead to an eventual cleanup of contami- 
nated areas but there is a long way to go. 

The degradation of the coast takes its 
heaviest biological toll in estuaries — 
fertile, ecological melting pots brewing 
wherever rivers and streams meet the sea. 
The Atlantic provinces have more than 
40,000 kilometres of coastline. And every 
15 kilometres or so, on average, lies an 
estuary. 

Sheltered, shallow, sun-warmed and 
fed by nutrient-rich river water, these 
estuaries are among the most productive 
ecosystems on earth. Plankton feed clams, 
mussels, oysters and quahogs. Eel grass 
shelters small marine life and young fish 
which in turn feed birds and larger fish. 
And estuaries act as nurseries for valuable 
species like winter flounder and lobster. 
Migratory fish, including salmon, gaspe- 
reau and shad, spend key portions of their 
life cycles in estuaries, while during 
migration shorebirds by the million rest 
and feed in tidal flats and wary waterfowl] 
congregate in saltmarshes. 


A host of benefits have made estuaries 
also attractive for human settlement: 
abundant food, natural harbors, rich flat- 
land, access to river and marine trans- 
portation, fresh water, tidal flushing of 
wastes and recreation opportunities. From 
aboriginal times, these sites have been 
prime real estate — today 75 per cent of 
the region’s 2.3 million people live along 
the coast. But too often these communi- 
ties threaten the ecology on which they 
ultimately depend. And the magnitude of 
the problem isn’t known. 

“The study and management of estu- 
aries in Atlantic Canada has been charac- 
teristically sporadic and uncoordinated,” 
says Larry Hildebrand of the conservation 
and protection branch of Environment 
Canada. Where studies have been done, 
the results have often been disturbing. A 
recent Environment Canada report on 
Atlantic estauaries states that, “‘in every 
case, pulp mill wastes discharged into 
estuaries have severely degraded water 
quality and disrupted (bottom) habitat.” 

Too often harbors, at the junction of 
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land and sea, become “‘sinks”’ for contam- 
inants. In Bathurst’s harbor, sediments are 
contaminated by wastes streaming from 
the pulp and mining industries. Elsewhere 
in New Brunswick, Saint John Harbour 
and the estuary of the Restigouche River 
in the Campbellton-Dalhousie area also 
receive a generous allotment of industrial 
wastes. 

In Halifax, Dale Buckley, a geochem- 
ist at the Bedford Institute of Ocean- 
ography, used a submersible to track the 
plumes of sewage entering the harbor. 
Observations showed that some of the 
sewage is carried back into the inner 
harbor, instead of being flushed out to sea 
by the tides. 


Buckley’s group identified toxic 
metals which had dispersed in organic 
wastes and settled out into the harbor 
mud at rates from four to 100 times 
greater than background levels. Ironically, 
Buckley points out that sewage treatment 
would lead to an increase of oxygen in the 
water, which in turn could release the 
metals back into the ecosystem. 

Industry also takes a toll in coastal 
areas far from large population centres. 
In Newfoundland, pulp and paper effluent 
(and raw sewage) ends up in the Bay of 
Exploits, while the estuary of the Grand 
Codroy River — an internationally rec- 
ognized seabird sanctuary — is sensitive 
to shellfish harvesting and agricultural 
pesticides. 


An experimental tidal power plant at 
the mouth of Nova Scotia’s Annapolis 
River has interfered with fish migration 
and led to problems with siltation of fish 
habitat, a central reason why large scale 
tidal projects in the Bay of Fundy have 
been put on hold. Causeways across the 
mouths of rivers, popular substitutes for 
bridges two decades ago, cause siltation 
both up and downstream. 


Much of the information available on 
contaminated sediments comes from pre- 
dredging surveys, required since Canada 
passed the Ocean Control Act in 1976. 
The aim is to identify sediments too 
contaminated to be dumped at sea — the 
traditional and cheapest method of 
disposal. Under the program, OceanChem 
Group, a Dartmouth-based consulting 
firm, has sampled sediments in 600 
harbors, finding about 10 per cent con- 
taminated with unacceptable levels of 
toxic substances, most from man-made 
sources. 

Sediments in 10 harbors around the 
region, including Liverpool and Canso, 
N.S. and Fortune, Nfld., were found to 
be contaminated by deadly PCBs 
(polychlorinated biphenyls) from fish 
plant wastes. The sources of these PCBs 
are species of fish like herring which bio- 
accumulate the industrial chemicals while 
feeding on smaller fish in the ocean. 

The problems associated with disposal 
are myriad. Contaminated dredged mate- 
rials must be disposed of on land, or in 
special coastal dumping grounds which 
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are either capped off or contained by 
special dykes, at two to four times the cost 
of ocean dumping. In areas which must 
be dredged regularly for navigation, costs 
soon add up. In the harbor at Dalhousie, 
N.B., at the mouth of the Restigouche 
River, organic wastes from a pulp mill 
and metals from mine wastes and natural 
erosion combine with natural sediment 


build-up. Dredged every two years, the 
sediment is dumped behind special dykes, 
with costs paid by the federal government. 

Sometimes, where contamination “‘hot 
spots’ have been identified, fishing areas 
have been closed. In the early ’80s, lob- 
ster fishing was halted in the harbor of 
Belledune, N.B., and in the South Arm 
of the harbor at Sydney, N.S. At Belle- 
dune high levels of cadmium from a lead 
smelter turned up in the crustaceans, 
while in Sydney the lobsters were con- 
taminated by carcinogens leaking from 
tar ponds filled with wastes from the 
steel plant. 

Effluent treatment at Belledune led to 
a re-opening of the lobster fishery on a 
controlled basis. But while a cleanup of 
the Sydney tar ponds is finally underway 
amid great political fanfare, it will be a 
long time before the fishery is re-opened. 

In the *70s, Buckley found “‘fairly 
high” concentrations of mercury from 
natural sources and Bridgewater’s sewage 
in the estuary of Nova Scotia’s LaHave 
River. Some of the mercury drifted out 
to sea with suspended solids and no doubt 


The mighty tides of the Bay of Fundy help 


People have to learn the days of using the ocean floor as a dumping ground are over 


made its way into pelagic fish such as 
swordfish and tuna, contributing to the 
“mercury scare.” 

In some cases, nature provides at least 
a local solution. A study of the estuary 
of New Brunswick’s Miramichi River 
found that once a year the spring flooding 
helps wash industrial wastes out to sea. 
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clean Saint John Harbour (which has a 
sewage treatment plant), while natural 
sediment traps further up the river limit 
the amount of sediment entering the 
harbor. In contrast, sewage entering 
St. John’s Harbour, Nfld. is untreated, 
confined by looming headlands and 
flushed by only modest tides. 

Even where the extent of coastal pol- 
lution has been pinned down, social and 
political responses are lagging. At the 
heart of the matter is a community’s sense 
of values. “‘Adverse effects are in the eye 
of the beholder,’ says Scott MacKnight 
of OceanChem. Yet even in purely eco- 
nomic terms, pollution imposes a cost 
which must eventually be borne by society. 

Current attempts to plan a sewage 
treatment plant for Halifax Harbour 
illustrate many of the issues. Each year, 
44 million gallons of untreated sewage are 
piped into the harbor, including 3,000 
tonnes of hazardous wastes discharged 
directly into the sewer system by industry. 
Last year the federal government pro- 
posed a cost-shared sewage treatment 
plant for the harbor, a prototype designed 
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to convert noxious sludge into marketable 
oil. Residents near the proposed site 
outside the Halifax Inlet fear they may 
be asked to bear the brunt of water 
pollution from the twin cities of Halifax 
and Dartmouth. 

Critics, like the Ecology Action 
Centre, question whether the plant was 
designed to meet local needs or rather to 
showcase a technology which could be 
marketed worldwide. The EAC also 
emphasizes that water quality objectives 
have not yet been established for the 
harbor. ‘Even a_ successful sewage 
treatment plant would only be phase one 
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of a cleanup,’ says MacKnight, whose 
monthly water bill just jumped $15 to help 
pay for the project. ““The contaminated 
sediments must still be removed to 
eliminate future hazards and economic 
costs.” 

As a first step toward estuary conser- 
vation in the region, Environment Canada 
has identified 48 important estuaries 
(including the mouths of most major 
rivers). Since 1986, “information pro- 
files’ have been prepared on 12, to be 
used for management and educational 
purposes. Still, “‘we’re about 10 years 
behind the west coast,” Hildebrand allows. 
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Apathy about litter is a major problem 


Aware that overlapping jurisdictions 
among government agencies have 
contributed to a lack of management of 
coastal areas, Environment Canada has 
recently begun round-table discussions 
involving agencies, companies and 
interest groups such as Ducks Unlimited. 
‘No-one has tried co-operative manage- 
ment in the region before and we haven’t 
got water use objectives anywhere,’ says 
Hildebrand. ““We want to get competing 
interests together and hammer out a com- 
promise. Some areas will be compro- 
mised for industrial uses, others will stay 
pristine.’ MacKnight emphasizes that 
individual actions — often the result of 
ignorance — play a large role in coastal 
contamination, from poorly maintained 
septic tanks at cottages to dumping 
crankcase oil, solvents and pesticides into 
sewers or backyards. 

“Sixty per cent of hydrocarbon pollu- 
tion in the ocean comes from ‘drips, like 
oil dumped by owners of vehicles and 
fishing boats and from new asphalt,” he 
says. Increased awareness and changes in 
waste disposal practices by individuals 
would make a large dent in coastal 
contamination, he argues. 

The first step in any management 
scheme must be the setting of water 
quality objectives. Municipalities must 
regulate which wastes are allowed to be 
discharged into sewer systems and decide 
on allowable levels of waste to be released 
back into the receiving waters after 
treatment. 

Gradually, society is learning that 
degradation of the environment eventually 
translates into dollars and cents, lost 
opportunities for aquaculture and recrea- 
tion and big cleanup bills. 

“If we let things go, we'll be nickel 
and dimed to death by environmental 
costs,’ says MacKnight. ““We’re all stake- 
holders in the environment. We all have 
to sit at the table and decide how to divvy 
up the benefits — and the costs — of 
using our resources.” 
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FLASHBACK 


An industrial boo 
remembered 


It's hard to imagine now but the quiet, 100-year-old town of 
Amherst was once a bustling industrial centre of the Maritimes 


by Valerie Mansour 
Ss a young boy in Amherst, N.S., 
Alf Murdoch had lots of neat places 
to play. He and his pals could hike 
over to the Amherst Foundry and watch 
workers drain the molten iron out of the 
furnace. ““They’d open up the trap door,’ 
says Murdoch, now 96. “It was quite a 
sight. We’d stand outside and look in.’ 
The boys could then wander over to the 
Hewson Woolen Mill where the workers 
might invite them into the engine room 
to blow the whistle. ““Let er go now, 
boys, time to blow the whistle.’ Murdoch 
says there were so many industries and 
so many different whistles, you’d never 
dare set your watch by them. 

Smokestacks, whistles, workers bust- 
ling to and from work — the border town 
of Amherst at the turn of the century was 
one of the busiest and most important 
manufacturing centres in the Maritimes. 
Visitors were greeted at the train station 
by a sign that read, ““Welcome to Busy 
Amherst.” 

From 1901 to 1911 alone, capital in- 
vestment in local industry increased 
tenfold to almost $16 million. The popu- 
lation doubled to about 9,000 people, just 
less than today’s population. This year, 
the town is celebrating its 100th anniver- 
sary with the same energy and pride that 
was obvious so many years ago. 

You name it, they made it in Amherst: 
railway rolling stock, steam engines and 
boilers, luggage and everything you 
needed to build a house from the red 
stone foundation right down to the piano 
in your living room and the shoes on your 
feet. Amherst began its transition from an 
agricultural to an industrial economy in 
the 1860s and by the 1890s business was 
booming. It was a perfect industrial loca- 
tion for three reasons — its large group 
of community-minded entrepreneurs, the 
presence of the railroad and its central 
location in the Maritimes. 

Historian Peter Latta, former curator 
of the Cumberland County Museum, says 
Sir John A. Macdonald’s National Policy 
of 1879 was the greatest influence on the 
town’s growth. “The railway helped, but 
many of these places were going before 
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Chapman Furriers was one of many manufacturers in Amherst at the turn of the century 


the railway was there,’ he explains. “It 
seems the national policy gave them the 
push. People were willing to put their 
money at home.’ 

Even a partial list of industries in 
Amherst is impressive. By 1900 the Boot 
and Shoe Company was the largest in 
Eastern Canada, employing 200 women 
and men. It had been formed in 1867 as 
a partnership of 14 local merchants, 
farmers and craftsmen, including three of 
Amherst’s four Fathers of Confederation. 
Christie Bros. and Co., later named 
Christie Trunk and Baggage Co. Ltd., 
started in 1863 and Robb Engineering 
began in 1865. Nelson Rhodes and 
Nathaniel Curry joined forces in 1877 to 
build Rhodes Curry Company Ltd. that 
eventually hired 1,300 people to make 
woodwork, building supplies and later 
railway cars. Amherst Foundry Company 
Ltd., later Enamel and Heating, started 
making stoves, furnaces and enamelled 
goods in 1890. Hewson Woolen Mill 
opened in 1903 and two years later was 


employing 200 women and men. 

The town encouraged these industries 
by allowing all new manufacturing firms 
that didn’t compete with existing 
industries to be exempt from taxation for 
30 years. 

Amherst could also boast six hotels, 
12 restaurants and several small building 
supply and other businesses that sup- 
ported the major industries. 

But as Amherst resident the late 
Thaddie Gould recalled in a 1978 inter- 
view, the workers often did more than 
work for the companies. “If you worked 
for Rhodes and Curry you lived in one 
of their houses and you bought your 
supplies from them.” Workers and factory 
owners lived in different areas of town, 
class differences that are still obvious 
today by the elaborate homes built for 
some of the owners on one of the town’s 
major streets. 

In 1907 an economic recession halted 
expansion and caused wage reductions 
and lay-offs. This was a sign of things to 
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come although from 1909 to 1913 things 
did pick up again. The Nova Scotia 
Carriage and Motor Car Company pro- 
duced the once famous McKay motor car. 
In the same year 20 local business people 
put money into the Amherst Piano 
Company that survived into the ’20s. 

Although freight rates and other state 
policies would soon begin to hurt the 
town, the greatest damage was inflicted 
when local industry started to become 
dominated by Central Canadian interests. 
“In the early days the interests of the 
community had been the interests of 
people running the plants,’ says Latta. 
‘Now the decision makers were no longer 
living with their consequences.” 

Curry moved to Montreal and merged 
Rhodes Curry with another company to 
form Canadian Car and Foundry Com- 
pany. At first this provided new jobs but 
eventually the Amherst plant was ne- 
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The loom room at Hewson Woolen Mill 


glected as the company put its money and 
interests elsewhere. Older Amherst resi- 
dents are fond of saying “‘when they sold 
Rhodes Curry, they sold Amherst.” 
Other industries were bought out, 
including Hewson Woolen Mills pur- 
chased by Frank Stanfield of Truro in 1913 
and eventually closed. The industry 
closures of course affected the entire 
economy since merchants and small 
business owners were dependent on the 
business generated by the manufacturers. 
But throughout this time Amherst still 
enthusiastically planned its future. ‘‘Pre- 
dictions of a bright future for Amherst 
were based on faith more than any true 
assessment of the reality of the situation,” 
notes historian Nolan Reilly in his writings 
on the town’s labor history. Peter Latta 
agrees. ““The boosterism that was ram- 
pant gave the impression that it was never 
ending. Amherst would grow and grow.” 
Old Home Week in 1910 featured a 
‘manufacturers’ and merchants’ day.” 
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And about the same time the Amherst 
Board of Trade decided the town should 
become a city. ““World War I intervened,” 
says Peter Latta. “It was probably for- 
tuitous in that it prevented the embarrass- 
ment of the collapsing town becoming 
a city.” 

The war offered a temporary reprieve 
as Amherst’s industries modified their 
facilities to suit wartime needs. The 
carworks made munitions, Robb built 
marine boilers and shells and the piano 
factory provided shell boxes. “Amherst 
Boot and Shoe had a plaque that they 
turned out the best military shoe in the 
world,’ Gould said in his 1978 interview. 
‘“We were all there when the plaque was 
presented to the manager. We all had our 
pictures taken.” 

A rather distinguished guest dropped 
into town during the war. In 1917 Russian 
revolutionary Leon Trotsky was on his 


Workers did more than work for companies 


way from New York to Russia when the 
British ordered him and his family off 
their ship, then docked in Halifax. He was 
then transferred to Amherst where he 
joined about 850 Germans in a prisoner- 
of-war camp in the Amherst foundry. 
Trotsky’s socialist beliefs were popular 
with the young soldiers and he convinced 


them to organize themselves and admin- 
ister their own affairs. A month after his 
arrival, due to pressure on Britain from 
Russia, he was sent home to the cheers 
of the German prisoners. 

After the war the town’s economic 
collapse seemed imminent as soldiers 
returned home to join the ranks of the 
unemployed. None of the town’s major 
industries appeared to have a stable future 
and working conditions, wages and living 
standards had fallen. In 1919, the town’s 
labor movement radically responded with 
a general strike that lasted three weeks. 

On May 15 carworkers were infuriated 
when two labor leaders returned home 
after unsuccessfully negotiating with 
Canadian Car and Foundry in Montreal. 
They wanted the same agreement for an 
eight-hour day and increased pay that the 
company had made with its Montreal 
workers as well as recognition of the 
Amherst Federation of Labour. There was 
a huge meeting that night with workers 
from other industries. By the next 
morning every factory worker, trade 
worker and the town’s outside workers 
went on strike. “There wasn’t a wheel that 
turned in the town, not a wheel,’ Gould 
recalled. In the evening almost 3,000 
people met in the largest working-class 
rally in the town’s history. 

The strike was difficult for the town 
and the workers. ““They were giving out 
vouchers at the club room,” said Gould. 
“Tt didn’t amount to too much, enough to 
buy some flour, maybe some molasses, 
little bit of butter.’ Each industry tried a 
different tactic to get their workers back, 
from intimidation to profit sharing pro- 
posals. After three weeks they all returned 
to their jobs. Some workers won a shorter 
day and higher wages but employers had 
weakened the union. 

By the end of the 1920s every major 
industry had closed. As historian Reilly 
noted, Amherst’s emergence took five 
decades to complete but the collapse was 
quicker. “The 1927 bankruptcy of the 
Amherst Boot and Shoe company, whose 
founding 50 years earlier had heralded the 
beginning of Busy Amherst , rang 
the final death knell for this manu- 
facturing town.” 

The town never regained its early 
stature although a modest industrial boom 
in the ’60s and ’70s continues to provide 
economic stability. Latta believes the days 
of ““Busy Amherst” left their mark in the 
sense of community willingness to co- 
operate. “It seems a community-based 
group can succeed in its goals because of 
generosity of the majority of people,” says 
Latta. He points out there is only one gift 
or monument to the town from the rich 
entrepreneurs — the cenotaph given in 
memory of Curry’s son. “‘The gifts to the 
community are made by the members 
themselves, remnants of that high spirit 
of co-operation.” 
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Win a Christmas Shoppin 


Weekend wo in Halifax! 


You can win a weekend in 
Halifax to do your Christmas 
shopping, courtesy of Atlantic 
Insight, Halifax Sheraton, Air 
Nova and Avis Rent A Car. 


You'll enjoy a fun filled weekend 
exploring Halifax-Dartmouth’s 
wide array of department stores, 
shopping malls and specialty 
shops. Shoppers from all corners 
of Atlantic Canada come to the 
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region’s largest city to buy those 
special items — gifts they 
wouldn’t find at shops in smaller 
centres. 


If it’s too far to drive, we'll fly 
you and a guest from the airport 
nearest you, to Halifax — 
courtesy of Air Nova. You'll 
begin your weekend at the 
beautiful Halifax Sheraton on 
Friday and a complimentary 
continental breakfast will be 


served on Saturday to start a long 
day of bargain hunting. A 
complimentary car will also be 
provided courtesy of Avis Rent A 
Car so winners can investigate 
shops throughout metro Halifax. 


You can find those special gifts in 
Halifax, and enjoy a weekend 
getaway. Simply fill out the 
coupon and get ready to shop! 
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WirNova 


Liaison Air Canada Connector 


CONTEST RULES: 


1. Fill out entry coupon and return 


to Atlantic Insight, 5502 
Atlantic Street, Halifax, N.S., 
B3H 1G4. Entry must be post 
marked no later than October 
31, 1989. 


2. The winner will receive two 
round trip tickets to Halifax, 
courtesy of Air Nova, 
provided the winner resides 
in an area where the distance 
to their nearest airport 
(excluding Halifax 
International Airport) is 
shorter than the distance to 
Halifax. Travel must originate 
from destinations served by 
Air Nova. 


3. Winner will be chosen by draw 


on November 3, 1989 and 
must answer a skill-testing 
question. 


4, Winner must accept prize as 
given, no substitute prizes 
will be awarded. 


5. It is not necessary to subscribe 
to Atlantic Insight magazine in 
order to enter. 
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Contest is open to any Canadian 
resident, except employees of 
Insight Publishing Limited, 

Air Nova, Halifax Sheraton or 
Avis Rent A Car. Travel must 
originate from destinations 
served by Air Nova. Air Nova 
has regular scheduled flights 
throughout Nova Scotia, 

Prince Edward Island, New 


Brunswick, Newfoundland 
and Quebec. 


7. Travel arrangements must be 
completed by December 10, 
1989. 


Only one entry per household. 
9. Winners must be 18 or over and 


willing to participate in 
contest promotions. 
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WIN AN EXCITING CHRISTMAS 
SHOPPING WEEKEND 


IN HALIFAX! 


[ ]Please enter my name in your exciting contest. I have read and 
understand the rules and I agree to accept the prize as outlined if I 


win. 

Name: 

Address: 

City: Province: 
Post code: Telephone: 


All entries must be received by October 31, 1989. Mail coupon to: 
Atlantic Insight, 5502 Atlantic Street, Halifax, Nova Scotia, B3H 1G4. 


Ve ichelle Delaney of Lower Sack- 
ville, N.S. might not have much time 
for an ordinary teenager’s social life, but 
that’s OK with her. Hard work and dedi- 
cation to gymnastics paid off earlier this 
year when the 17-year-old won the bronze 
medal at the National Gymnastics Com- 
petition in Edmonton, Alta., the highest 
placing an Atlantic gymnast has made. 

After a 20th place finish in the 1988 
national championships, Michelle says 
she was very surprised at how well she 
did this year. “I thought I might finish 
in the top 10, but I didn’t know I'd done 
that well right up until the end,’ she says. 
Michelle competed in four events to win 
the bronze medal: the uneven bars, vault, 
floor exercises and the balance beam, her 
best event. The first thing she did was 
call home. 

A grade 12 student at Sackville High 
School, Michelle has trained with the 
Taiso Gymnastics Club since she was five 
years old. She is coached by the husband 
and wife team of Sean and Patti Healey, 
who operate the club. The Taiso Club, in 
Lower Sackville, is undeniably one of the 
top gymnastics clubs in the Maritimes. Its 
female gymnasts have for years been 
winning top honors in both provincial and 
Atlantic meets. 

Michelle, who trains in the gym six 
days a week, placed first overall in the 
1989 Atlantic trials and second at the 
provincials. While her friends may be 
making plans around the next school 
dance, she is looking ahead to interna- 
tional meets in November in Montreal 
and December in Connecticut. 

Even her university plans include 
gymnastics. In December, Michelle will 
start applying to American universities 
for a gymnastics scholarship. Whatever 
happens, Michelle says she definitely will 
continue with gymnastics as long as she 
can, and will try out for a spot on 
Canada’s Olympic team for 1992. “‘I just 
really like to compete,” she says simply. 

— Rosemary Godin 
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Because of her recent success, Delaney has set her sights on the 1992 Olympics 


ragons wrap themselves around her 
fingers, clutch the side of her morning 
coffee mug and stand sentinel atop her 
kiln, while yet another takes shape 


Morgan’s pieces are protected by a dragon 


NOSYAXOIN SAVG 


beneath her skillful hands. Alanna 
Morgan was introduced to those mystical 
creatures as a child. Both her grand- 
fathers spent many years in the Orient and 
their homes were rich with memorabilia 
of Chinese culture. Tablecloths, silver 
mugs and napkin rings embossed with the 
creatures fascinated her and she spent 
countless hours tracing them and 
adjusting the drawings. Today at 33, her 
home and her studio in Pocologan, N.B. 
reflect that early influence. 

Morgan is a potter whose work has 
gained the respect of her peers, gallery 
owners and discerning buyers in Atlantic 
Canada and more recently, Bermuda. She 
favours the Raku method of firing, 
developed by a Japanese family of the 
same name, and as the pieces are brought 
up to temperature, they are protected by 
a gray-black dragon who sits regally 
above the mouth of the kiln. 

She believes in the powers of this clay 
creature as much as her own ability to do 
the unusual. At university she excelled in 
mechanical engineering, but finding the 
discipline too “restrictive” she unleashed 
her creative ability on lumps of clay with 
their endless possibilities. While develop- 
ing a product and a clientele, Morgan also 
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managed her husband Steve’s successful 
woodworking business. 

When her children Liam and Alice 
were born, she took a “‘five-year mater- 
nity leave’ from her studio-and com- 
mitted herself to yet another creative task. 
Today, as her children head off to school 
and kindergarten, Morgan makes her way 
to a studio she mainly designed and built. 
The three-storey lighthouse on huge rocks 
in front of her home is a local landmark 
soaring above the Fundy shoreline. She 
has worked there for a year, creating 
pieces that have graced a one-woman 
show in Halifax, excited the owner of a 
Bermuda gallery and made a special last 
gift to her grandfather, whose ashes now 
rest in one of her pots. 

Morgan finds a strong creative release 
in her one-of-a-kind sculptures: dragons 
have fueled her creativity over the years 
and she doesn’t tire of shaping yet another 
version of the magical beast. 

— Sandy Morgan 


hat began as an avid musical interest 

in college has today brought Dr. Neil 
Rosenberg international recognition as 
one of the foremost authorities on blue- 
grass, a form of music that would seem 
to have more to do with the Appalachian 
mountains than the Atlantic Ocean. 
Rosenberg is a professor of folklore at 
Memorial University in St. John’s, and 
as director of its Folklore and Language 
Archives, he has been instrumental in 
preserving the folklore, folksongs and 
oral history of Newfoundland, his home 
since 1968. 

“In the ’60s, bluegrass became the 
kind of music that young, urban people 
discovered as folk music, and today there 
are an increasing number of people 
playing bluegrass here in Newfoundland,” 
he says. ““The Maritimes have really blos- 
somed as a centre for bluegrass music,’ 
he says, noting the success of the annual 
Nova Scotia Bluegrass and Old-Time 
Music Festival, where he has performed 
several times with the band Crooked 
Stovepipe. 

Rosenberg is the author of several 
books, including Bluegrass: A History 
and host of a weekly radio show on 
CKIX-FM, Bluegrass Country. He also 
writes a monthly column for Bluegrass 
Unlimited, a magazine published out of 
Virginia, and has written liner notes for 
over 20 bluegrass record reissues. 

Bluegrass has been described as ‘“‘the 
jazz of country music,” and although it 
is usually associated with things like The 
Beverly Hillbillies theme and “Dueling 
Banjos” from the film, Deliverance, 
Rosenberg is quick to dispel any precon- 
ceived notions about the kinds of people 
who listen to — and perform — bluegrass. 

“T just finished writing a set of liner 
notes for a bluegrass album by a Japanese 
man who is a second-generation banjo 
picker,” he says. “It’s truly worldwide.” 

— Brent Furdyk 
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ost people wouldn’t expect to see a 
zebra or a yak in Kings County, 
P.E.I. unless of course they were visiting 
Fred Vaereyck’s farm in Grandview. For 
about 22 years Fred grew tobacco there 
but this year he’s traded in his fertilizer 
for a feed pail. What used to be a sprawl- 
ing, productive 73-acre farm is now the 
Grandview Aviaries and Game Sanctuary. 

“It all started as a hobby,’ says 
Jeanette Vaereyck, Fred’s wife. ‘‘Fred’s 
always loved birds. In fact when we first 
got married we shared our apartment with 
three budgies.” 

But budgies are only a small part of 
the household now. Birthdays, Christmas, 
Father’s Day; all are opportunities for 
family and friends to present Fred with 
birds, birds and more birds. With a 
pheasant here and a peacock there the 
flock has grown bigger and bigger. Today 
more than 200 fine feathered friends 
flutter about the farm — more than 65 
varieties altogether, including a love bird 
named Peach Face and a wise old owl 
named King Tut. From parrots to para- 
keets and canaries to quails, they all came 
to roost at the Vaereycks’ farm. 

So a couple of years ago, when Fred 
was packing in the farm business, he 
decided to apply for membership in the 
Canadian Zookeepers Association (CZA) 
and turn the hobby into a business. 
Through the CZA the Vaereycks pur- 
chased a host of exotic animals including 
a llama named Cadbury, a zebra named 
Sergeant and Eddie the infamous yak. 
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Vaereyck’s solution to his tobacco habit 


They have miniature horses and miniature 
goats and lots of other unusual pets. 
The Vaereycks continue to add to the 
collection and next year hope to get a 
mountain cougar. The whole family likes 
animals and the business is still much like 
a hobby for them. They all have their 
favorite animal and the animals in turn 
have their favorite Vaereyck. 
— Darrow Maclntyre 
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Rosenberg is an expert on bluegrass music which he says has worldwide appeal 
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This year marks the fourth annual Atlantic 
Canada Innovator of the Year Awards Com- 
petition. These awards, jointly sponsored by 
Atlantic Canada Plus and the Atlantic Provin- 
ces Economic Council in cooperation with 
Atlantic Insight magazine, are intended to 
highlight the achievements of the many in- 
novators who play a key role in Atlantic 
Canada today. 

Innovators are people who come up with 
new ideas and take fresh approaches which 
contribute to the quality of life in this region. 
Previous award winners have included a 
medical educator who introduced new ways 
of teaching medical students, the inventors 
of a unique device which measures the colour 
of food produce, the organizer of acommunity 
group who fired the enthusiasm of a small 
community on Prince Edward Island, an 
elected official who encouraged his con- 
stituents to help create jobs by setting up a 
cooperatively-owned factory, and the owner 
of a small business who made a series of 
simple but effective innovations in using 
colours to track files and records. Innovators 
are found everywhere in Atlantic Canada, in 
universities, the arts community, research 
labs, business, local organizations and 
government. 

A distinguished panel of judges named by 
the three sponsoring organizations will select 
candidates for a short list and choose the win- 
ner. 

The January 1990 issue of Atlantic Insight 
will feature a cover story on the winner and 
the finalists. 

We are soliciting nominations for this 
award. To nominate a candidate, write us a 
letter describing the achievements of the 
nominee and the ways in which he or she 
meets the awards criteria. Provide as much 


information as you think appropriate. The 
deadline is October 2, 1989. 

Nominees being considered by the judges 
for the short list will be contacted and asked 
to agree that their name should stand for this 
award. 


The criteria which will be used to assess 
nominees for the Atlantic Canada Innovator 
of the Year Awards are as follows: 

* originality of the nominee’s ideas or ac- 
tivities 

¢ arecord of achievements in innovation, 
indicating the candidate’s ability to imple- 
ment his or her ideas and activities. 

¢ the past, present and anticipated future 


AST CHANGE 10 NOMNAT 
VOUR CHOICE FR 


benefits to Atlantic Canada of the ideas and 


activities of the innovator (benefits defined 
include economic, social and cultural) 
Nominees for the award must live and 
work in Atlantic Canada. 
Employees and directors of the sponsor- 
ing organizations are not eligible for 
nominations for the awards. 


Write in confidence with your nomination to: 
James Lorimer, Publisher 


_ Atlantic Insight 


5502 Atlantic Street 
Halifax, Nova Scotia B3H 1G4 


Deadline for nominations: October 2, 1989 
Sponsored by: 
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the abortion issue that it seems 

almost absurd to suggest the solu- 
tion to it is calm reason. On the streets, 
in the courts, in the media and in Parlia- 
ment the name of the game is confronta- 
tion. Every debate on the subject quickly 
comes to resemble the prancings of two 
scorpions in a bottle, out to poison one 
another. 

A smidgen of old-fashioned common 
sense should tell us that this little exercise 
can get nowhere, especially not when it’s 
carried out on the floor of the House of 
Commons. The only sentiment the two 
sides seem to share is that Parliament 
must settle the matter by passing a law. 
The problem is that both want a law that 
will reduce the other side to a pulp. 

This gouge-your-eyes-out stuff is 
terribly un-Canadian. It dawned on me 
early that most people, whatever their 
firmly-held beliefs regarding the act of 
abortion, are probably appalled at the 
level to which the matter has degenerated 
and profoundly skeptical that continual 
skirmishing over the law can bring about 
any kind of solution. 

The logical alternative then would be 
a compromise, one which allowed both 
sides to get what they want — an arrange- 
ment which would both respect freedom 
of choice and reduce the number of 
abortions drastically, ideally eliminating 
them altogether. 

Nobody talks about such a possibility 
because it seems so daunting. Compro- 
mise? Are you kidding? With both sides 
demanding laws that are diametrically 
opposed as they spit and hiss at each other 
on the street, what ground could they 
conceivably have in common? 

Yet in fact, when one puts the legal 
aspect aside, one finds a rather large 
common ground. Pro-choice leaders con- 
tinually make the point that they are 
fighting for choice, not militating for the 
sordid business of abortion itself, and that 
their concern is with the conditions which 
lead women to seek abortions. 

Thus a very wide door is open. The 
two sides could work in a common 
direction, creating a social consensus for 
the reduction of abortion through non- 
legal means (although the law would 
obviously have a role — notably in setting 
a cut-off gestation time). 

The mechanism whereby this arrange- 
ment would come about could be a 
federal royal commission of inquiry into 
the abortion issue. 

Its first mission would be to establish 


8 uch an emotional frenzy surrounds 
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RALPH SURETTE’S COLUMN 


A middle ground on abortion 


the facts about abortion. For the first 
thing that strikes the would-be objective 
observer is that in the abortion debate 
there are no facts — only propaganda, 
slogans and placards. Both sides may 
possess absolute truth, but neither has any 
facts, at least none that can be trusted to 
be of value in setting public policy. 
What are the social, economic and 
other conditions that lead women to 
abort? What might have influenced them 
to freely change their minds? What’s the 
role of society’s negative attitude towards 
pregnant single women in leading them 
to choose abortion over giving birth? 


Most people, 
regardless of 
their belief, are 


appalled at the 
level to which the 


debate over 
abortion has 


degenerated 


Would they have given birth had they been 
sure they wouldn’t be ostracized? Can the 
fathers of such children be made to sup- 
port them? Can a link be made between 
persons contemplating abortion and 
persons on the long lists of would-be 
parents waiting to adopt? What’s lacking 
in birth control, sex education, sexual 
morality? The questions could go on, and 
from the perspective of both sides. 
The thrust would be to create middle 
ground in keeping with the Canadian 


tradition of compromise and to keep 
building on it. 

From a public policy point of view 
this seems to me so reasonable, and so 
in keeping with the way we’ve settled 
things before in Canada (the Royal Com- 
mission on Bilingualism and Bicultural- 
ism, the beginning of the long process of 
bringing together apparently irreconcil- 
able forces, comes to mind), that I’m 
amazed it wasn’t the way chosen 
immediately. 

I was also flabbergasted to be until 
recently, to my knowledge, the only 
person putting forth this point of view — 
in several CBC commentaries and, in late 
July, in an opposite-editorial article in The 
Globe and Mail. I found this odd and 
disconcerting. Surely there were other 
voices out there somewhere, ignored 
though they may be. 

Finally, a large envelope arrived 
stamped “‘House of Commons.” It was 
from Toronto-area Liberal MP Charles 
Caccia. He had read my Globe article and 
sent me the Hansard record of a year-old 
ignored speech he made in the House. In 
it, summing up the Commons debate that 
preceded last year’s futile attempt to pass | 
an abortion law (in which the House was 
given three approaches to choose from), 
Caccia stated that MP after MP, no matter 
which side he or she was on, had said that 
“no one is for abortion and no one wants 
abortion if it can be prevented. This is the 
large middle ground on which all of us, 
even those holding extreme views, can 
take a stand and begin to build.” He called 
on the minister of health and welfare to 
seek measures to prevent abortion by 
investigating its root causes. 

He also quoted from a magazine that 
had made somewhat similar points the 
month before — the less than well-known 
British Columbia Teachers Status of 
Women Journal. 

Thus in fact I had just added my voice 
to others crying unheard in the wilder- 
ness. Presumably there are still others. 
In fact I believe a large majority of 
Canadians think this way but have been 
prevented from articulating it by the 
warping effects of the one-dimensional 
debate now raging, a debate led by dispu- 
tatious legalists and centering purely on 
the law and on the courts. A strategy to 
deal with abortion outside the law, or at 
least partly outside the law, is so com- 
pellingly logical from the point of view 
of public policy that even the confused 
federal government must fall upon it 
sooner or later. 
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The best of 
two worlds 


Jayesh Popat has a book full of vegetarian delights in which he 
combines Atlantic Canadian produce with exotic Indian spices 


aL 


by Heather Laskey 

anesh, the elephant-headed Hindu 

god of wisdom and prudence, 
patron of letters and learning, is 
plump and potbellied. His trunk and his 


many hands are often depicted holding | books emerged. 


dishes of food. He emanates a sense of 
thoughtful contentment. 

There is an illustration of Ganesh in 
Jayesh Popat’s new book of Indian 
cooking Vegetarian Delights of India, a 


follow-up to his earlier book The Culinary | demonstration, that essentially it has to 


Delights of India. Popat, who has taught 
many Halifax residents the art of Indian 
cuisine, is himself a plump young man 
who emanates a sense of thoughtful 
contentment. “I love good food, as you 
can tell,” he says, “I enjoy cooking so 
much. I find it very restful and enter- 


heads. “I cooked them as they said and 
was delighted with the unique flavor but 
I found them a touch bitter. I went back 
for more, cooked them with the same 
spices as with a spinach, eliminated some 
and added others.”’ He finally settled on 
a curry sauce with garlic and tomatoes. 


Stuffed peppers 
with curry and spices 
5 sweet peppers (green, red or yellow) 
4 tbsp. oil 
1 tsp. cumin seeds 
2 tsp. mustard seeds 
pinch of asafetida 
3-4 curry leaves (or bay leaves) 
1 medium onion, diced 
1 clove of garlic, minced 
1 tbsp. garam masala (mixture of spices, 
available from specialty stores) 
1 tsp. freshly minced ginger 
1 medium tomato, chopped 
2 cups chopped raw potatoes 
salt to taste 
'’ cup water 
’% cup freshly grated coconut 
Wash and cut the tops of the peppers 


At the urging of his “pupils,” the 
impromptu cooking lesson turned into a 
series of weekly classes at a local commu- 
nity school. It was from these classes, in 
response to his pupils’ requests, that the 


Indian cooking, as Popat’s students 
quickly learned, is far more varied, subtle 
and delicious than throwing a teaspoon of | and scoop out the seeds and save the tops. 
instant curry powder into a stew. Popat | Heat 2 tbsp. of oil in a karai or skillet on 
makes it clear, both in his books and by | high heat, add cumin and mustard seeds 
and let sizzle for a few seconds. Add 
asafetida, curry leaves, onion, garlic, 
ginger, garam masala and tomato and fry 
for a few minutes.. Add potatoes, salt, 
water and coconut and cook until potatoes 
are done. Remove and set aside. 

Heat 2 tbsp. oil in the skillet on 
medium/high heat and fry the peppers 


do with the use of the many aromatic 
spices which are either native to different 
regions of India or, like cloves and chili, 
have been integrated into it. Their redo- 
lent names include cumin and cardamom, 
the leaves and seeds of coriander, 
asafetida, fenugreek, fennel, tamarind, 


taining. As soon as I come home and step | ginger root, mustard seeds and leaves and | quickly. In a casserole dish, arrange 


into the kitchen, a new world awaits me.”’ 

Popat has been stepping into the 
kitchen to learn, experiment and create 
since he was nine. He began by watching 
his mother and helping her make and roll 
dough for pooris, a bread made of whole- 
wheat flour. ‘My mother said it came 
naturally to me,’ he explains. One Satur- 
day morning when he was 12 he came up 
with his first major culinary opus. “‘I got 
up early to make breakfast for the family. 
I made the pooris, deep-fried green chili 
peppers with lemon juice, a plain vege- 
table curry and spiced tea. I wanted to 
surprise and please them and it worked. 


Then I wanted to learn more. I read, tried | which sets his cooking apart. The idea is | % 


more difficult things and began to 
experiment.” 


In 1981, a situation arose which turned | potatoes, were long ago integrated into 


Popat from an amateur into a profes- 
sional. Customers in the family grocery 
store in Halifax often asked how to use 


the spices on sale there. Popat would try | beans with curries and spicey stuffings. 


to explain, but one woman said it would 
be easier if he would demonstrate. He 


agreed, went to her kitchen and, to his | 


dismay, found 11 other neighbors waiting 
for him. “But I told myself it was as easy 
to show 12 as one. So I went ahead.’”’ He 
was 17 at the time. 
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cinnamon bark. Today, even the most 
esoteric of these can be found on the 
shelves of many supermarkets and health 
food stores in the region. 

Used properly, as Popat explains, 
these spices enhance, but do not over- 
whelm the other ingredients in a dish. For 
example, several of his recipes call for 
no more than half a teaspoon of mustard 
seeds to be “popped” in hot oil. “If 
the seeds do not pop or if they burn, the | % tsp. black salt 
flavor of the dish will not be right,’ | pinch of black pepper 
he says. Y2 cup fresh mango, cubed 

It is not only Popat’s use of spices but | %4 cup fresh papaya, cubed 
also his use of Atlantic Canadian produce | %4 cup apples, peeled and cubed 
cup golden raisins 
cup almonds, slivered 
cup cashews, chopped 
To make saffron rice, prepare as plain 
rice but add a pinch of saffron and % tsp. 
turmeric soaked in 1 tsp. hot water and 
I tbsp. butter just before serving. 

In a skillet over medium/high heat, 

Popat says he’s always on the watch | heat clarified butter. Add cumin powder, 
for new vegetarian recipes. He recalls | mint, salt and pepper and let sizzle. Add 
noticing a group of people converging | the cubed fruits, stir and remove from 
around a counter at a supermarket one | heat. Set aside. Heat the rice by steaming 
day. He followed and discovered the focus | for a few minutes. Gently combine the 


of their interest — a small curled-up | rice and the fruit mixture. Decorate with 
fern — and was introduced to fiddle- | raisins, almonds and cashews. 


peppers and stuff with above. Cover with 
the pepper tops. Cover the dish with foil 
and bake in a 350° oven for 30 minutes 
or until peppers are soft. 


Fruit and nut pulao 
4 cups cooked saffron rice 
1 tbsp. clarified butter 
14 tsp. cumin powder 
fresh mint leaves or 4 tsp. mint powder 


not new, he says. Vegetables not indige- | %4 
nous to India, such as tomatoes and | 4 


Indian cooking. His recipes combine 
vegetables like zucchini, asparagus, 
cabbage, eggplant, pumpkin and green 
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RAY GUY’S COLUMN : 


Impatience of youth revisited 


columnists fall heavily — birth of a 
first child and mid-life crisis. 

We see it time and time again, 
whether the bloke writes for Atlantic 
Monthly or Canadian Coin Monthly. 
These two experiences knock him com- 
pletely out of his usual journalistic 
persona and he usually makes a great 
botch of it. This is because he is over- 
wrought and breaks the first rule of 
columnization for men: you may con- 
ceive in hot blood but you must deliver 
in cold. 

Men’s maunderings on first births and 
midlife are mawkish, soppy and scan- 
dalously goo-goo in the first instance and 
whining, angst-ridden and self-indulgent 
in the second. Let’s take the high road 
here. Let’s not stoop to the downright 
piggy and say that these are the only two 
topics many women columnists have, in 
one guise or another. 

I committed several first child, birth- 
of-columns. The world had to know how 
cute it was when new daddy stumbled 
toward the hospital lobby still wearing 
light-green hospital drawers. There was 
this powerful compulsion, I lost all 
control, the rosy slops had to be put on 
paper...geez, it’s not something you like 
to be reminded of. 

But in the cold aftermath I noticed that 
I wasn’t alone, that every male columnist 
in North America who had sired for the 
first time fell with the same embarrassing 
plop; succumbed to the same public cock- 
a-doodle-doory. Even the big boys. John 
Fraser, for example, now the editor of 
Saturday Night, wrote a sopping great 
first-birth piece that practically leaves 
him open to blackmail 10 years on. 

Since I plunged so mightily into the 
obstetrics pitfall I have been watching 
myself every step of the way for mid-life 
traps. Better men than I have tumbled. 
Harry Bruce certainly has and I’ve had 
to look away several times as even Ralph 
Surette dislodged loose rocks at the 
canyon’s verge. 

The strain of eternal vigilance is 
considerable. The calendar is a rough 
guide and you are constantly checking 
for symptoms. Mid-life chaps are sup- 
posed to go chaffing through the rain in 
jogging gear, to purchase several tons of 
high-tech dumbbells and especially to 
lust after red Porsches and lithesome 
stewardesses. 

In the latter case they cut awkward 
and sorry figures. They can’t even keep 
up with the nomenclature let alone the 
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T here are two topics for which male 


more basic requisites. Stewardesses have 
long since become flight attendants and 
to call one stewardess gets our Don 
Pancho Juan grounded for a thorough 
rivet inspection. 

You check yourself constantly for 
these mid-life symptoms and gaucheries. 
Mind you, I haven’t had a single one of 
them myself. But I have a good friend, 
you see, who’s in rather a bad way and... 

Impatience has been my only surprise 
thus far. Where does impatience sud- 
denly come from? Isn’t impatience the 
province of youth, something you’re 
suppose to leave behind forever with 
the zit salve and industrial-strength 
hair grease? 

Hey, what if I’ve skipped the midlife 
altogether and have gone directly to 
premature senility? Maybe I’m in my 
second childhood already and hence the 
impatience reprise? Or maybe it’s a 
Catch 22 in which a symptom of the 


Succumbing 
to the same 
public cock-a- 
doodle-doory 


M.L. is that you can’t recognize M.L. 
and... for God’s sake, Ralph, beware, 
beware! 

The impatience seems to come from 
the fact that you may well snuff it in 10 
or 15 years time and, by golly, hardly 
a damn thing has changed! It’s like 
being caught in a revolving door. The kid 
next to you in the barber shop is getting 
a ‘‘new super cool, totally rad’’ brush- 
cut and the new premier parrots the 
same rubbish you heard four of five 
premiers ago. 

It isn’t that I, personally, haven’t 
conquered cancer and made the world 
safe for democracy. I’ve always been the 
peeping Tom type, the voyeur, or to put 
it more kindly, an observer. I never set 
out to invent dry beer so I am not cheesed 
off that someone has beaten me to it. 

But merely observing the great inertia 
can be irritating. It may be this same 
impatience which makes your political 
men of action do silly things in the latter 
days. In extremis, a few of them have 


pulled down the temple around their ears. 

Brian Peckford didn’t quite do that 
but he made a great lurch out of the 
rut when he pitched head and ears into 
a $22-million outer space cucumber 
house; Joey Smallwood’s swan song 
was the disastrous Churchill Falls deal 
which, by the way, created the vast 
new lake, Smallwood Reservoir, ‘‘seven 
times larger, Mr. Speaker, than the Sea 
of Galilee.’’ 

We peeping Toms in the throes of a 
mid-life crisis do not generally cause too 
much death, damnation and destruction. 
It’s the political men of action who rip 
up the turf. Causeway Ghiz is probably 
safe for another few years but someone 
had better get a firm grip on Buchanan’s 
coat tails in case, in a fit of pique because 
hardly a damn thing has changed, he 
pulls a mid-life silly. 

In this condition almost anything 
irritates because it hasn’t changed, 
you ’ve seen it before. And it can be quite 
irrational, doctor. CBC’s new all-news 
channel is, on the surface or it, a fine 
change for the better. 

It seems to have staggered Toronto’s 
stranglehold on what is or is not ‘‘news.”’ 
It is wonderful to see hogs slopped in 
Saskatchewan and if some prairie kid at 
last gets to see what a live cod fish looks 
like, so much the better. As natural unity 
cements, this sure beats the hell out of 
watching Mulroney being the first to 
congratulate Ben Johnson in Seoul. 

Yet, there’s this commercial...I heard 
it on TV when I still had spots. 
Newsworld may be a rare change for the 
better but I can barely watch, I have a 
screaming mid-life intolerance for 
‘“Bubbly, bubbly, EEE — NOOO!”’ 

If the leading politicians seem to be, 
at the last, driven cracked by the great 
inertia of politics you may imagine the 
sorry effect it has on the middle-aged 
laity. Must we go to our graves and be 
buried in four jumped-up, parochial, 
moss-backed, self-important Atlantic 
provinces...none of which has a popu- 
lation the size of a self-respecting city? 

Who shall stop Canada Mortgage and 
Housing from spewing its dehumanizing, 
criminally-designed plywood shacks 
across the land? Must hell crack before 
they stop painting lemons orange in 
Moncton and shipping them on to St. 
John’s? Need we have seen the yo-yo, the 
miniskirt, and the cowboy movie revived? 

There may be life after 50 but tell us 
Harry, reassure us, Bruce, that it’s really 
worth it. 
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The Human Energy 
Behind Nuclear Energy 
Erich Kinitz is a graduate 
of West Humber Colle- 
giate. He joined Ontario 
Hydro’s Nuclear Training 
Program in 1978 and 
gualified as a licensed 
first operator in August 
1985. He is seen here, 
with his family at Sandy 
Beach Park adjacent to 
the Pickering Generating 
Station. They live about 
three kilometers from the 
station. 
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SAFETY BY DESIGN 


Erich Kinitz is one of 65 licensed operators working shifts 
at the Pickering Nuclear Generating Station east of 
Toronto. 


“Since CANDU started generating electricity in 1962, there 
has been one fundamental operating principle: Safety 
comes first. The massive reinforced concrete buildings you 
see in the background are for only one purpose: to protect 
station staff and this community. If equipment fails or if we 
make a mistake, these buildings are there to prevent 
radioactive releases from leaving the site.” 


Every Canadian nuclear reactor is also equipped with 
independent safety systems which automatically shut 
down the reactor in the event of a major malfunction. “A 
CANDU reactor’s control system is designed to auto- 
matically overcome the failure of a component or system, 
or a mistake by any station employee. For instance, 


electricity is needed to hold shut-off rods above the re- 
actor. If the power fails, gravity takes over and the 
shut-off rods drop into the reactor, shutting it down. 
Even if a series of malfunctions were to occur, the 
system would simply shut itself off — independent of 
human action.” 


Operators regularly test the independent safety sys- 
tems to ensure they are in top working order. Recently, 
the International Atomic Energy Agency sent experts 
from all over the world to perform a comprehensive 
safety review of operations at Pickering. “We rate very 
highly in the eyes of the world. When it comes to safety, 
we never take anything for granted.” 


“If it wasn’t safe, my family wouldn’t be here. Why not 
drop by Pickering or one of the other CANDU stations 
in Canada and judge for yourself?” 


SEEKING TO GENERATE A BETTER UNDERSTANDING 


Canadian Nuclear Association 
Association Nucleaire Canadienne 


AN INDUSTRY ASSOCIATION OF MORE THAN 100 COMPANIES. 


For more information please contact: The Canadian Nuclear Association, Dept. Al60, 111 Elizabeth St., Toronto, Ontario M5G 1P7 
Call toll-free: 1-800-387-4477 or visit any one of our CANDU stations in Canada. 
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